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We are verily guilty concerning our brother * * * therefore, is this distress come upon us. 
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Slave-Holder’s Department. 








From the Lexington (Ky.) Intelligencer. 


‘‘WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK, THEN COMES THE TUG 
OF War.’ —Lee. 


To the Hon. Georce McDurriz, Governor of South 
Carolina. 

Honorep Sir:—I read with pleasure, the extract 
from your Message to the legislature of South Car- 
olina. Anaddressis seldom penned in a strain un- 
acceptable to those who are to receive it. C 
I judge, that your State in general, coincides with 
- your gentiments. 


‘difficulty in obtaining the passage of laws, such as | strongly inclined to take a journey, to view the man- 
‘you suggest, in the sister States, only observing ners of Arabia revived in South Carolina, and share 


that you must not expect them to deliver up their 
citizens, to be tried in your State, for an offence | 
committed in their own: a grievance not among the | 
least of those which we pointed out as reasons for | 
declaring independence. Nor must you imagine | 
that while we prohibit incendiary publications, we | 
mean to check ths right of enquiry on any subject, | 
political or religions. If we did, I know not) 
but these hasty, though well-meant lines, might | 
The disclaimer you request | 


bring me into trouble. Th 
is superfluous. No fact is better established, than 
the right of each State to direct its own domestic 
concerns; but if you wish to make assurance dou- 
bly sure, and to fortify demonstration by testimony, 
your sister States will oblige you by complying 
with your desire. 

I venture to offer some observations on your meés- | 
sage, prefacing particulars with the general remark, 
that I feel pained at your exordium, filled as it is 
with language so vehement, to say the least of it, 
that I am persuaded you yourself will feel somewhat 
uneasy, in reviewing sucha collection of epithets, 
so closely packed together; ‘intensely, indignantly, 
-and justly,””—**wanton, officious, and incendiary,” — 
“‘wicked monsters, and deluded fanatics,’’—hypo- 
critical benevolence.” —*‘fiend-like errand,’’—*‘fa- 
natical enthusiasm,’’—*‘voluntary madness,”’—*‘re- 
ligious impostures,”"—“multiplying villanies,”— 
‘diabolical ends,”—*infernal altars,—‘‘unholy 
ereed,”—*‘felon renegado,”” &c. All these would 
have come in better in your peroration; still better 
would have been left for the reader to infer from your 
lucid statement of facts. Your school-friend Horace, 
might have taught you to begin gently, and to re- 
serve your vehemence for your closing periods:— 
otherwise: — 


Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 
The mountains bellow, and the mouse is born. 


The penalty of death for incendiary writings is 
-severe. I doubt whether the madness of Whig 
and Tory times went so far. Add to this, that the 
difficulty of distinguishing “‘incendiary,”’ from ‘‘ar- 
gumentative,” may one day involve some of our best 
citizens in the charge; nay,strange as 1t may seem, 
even your neck may be drawn into a noose of your 
own making, by that impetuosity which distinguish- 
es you, both in speech and writing. We shall ie 
so far as to impose fines, perhaps imprisonment, but 
as we are not, as yet, in so much danger as your- 
selves, we cannot, as yet, feel equal terror. Three 
fourths of our population are white: about three 
séevenths of yours are so. In 1790 you counted 140,- 
178 whites, to 108,895 blacks. In 1830, do. do. 
257,858 do. do. to 323,580 do. Atalike pro- 
portional increase, the blacks in 1860, will nearly 
double the whites. At that time I know not what 
will become of those, who, with you, already feel 
themselves seated on a “mighty magazine of com- 
bustible matter, the explosion of which would lay 
the State inatoms.’? They will have recourse -to | 


measures stronger than those proposed by you. They | 





Hence, travellers; of your running to the herd, to select a 


And I believe you will find no | by, in attendance while they partake, I shall be 


NE: RS AOE I, 





| You defend slavery by the example of the Patri- 
‘archs; but Abraham was not a slaveholder; he was 
ithe sameas an Arabian Sheik. He armed three hun- 
idred and eighteen trained servants, born in his own 
jhouse—his horde, or clan, might consist of as 
many subjects as General Hampton counted slaves, 
but his authority was of adifferent nature. General 
‘Jackson at Orleans, called the freemen of color to 
arms, butdid not think proper tosummon the slaves. 
|At Norfolk, in Virginia, the masters drove their 
slaves from the coast, to prevent their desertion. 
(This worse than worthless population was replaced 
iby mountaineers, fifteen hundred of whom perished 
| under the uncongenial climate. Cornwallis marched 
|through the Carolinas, Burgoyne stopt in New En- 
gland. Such is the difference between the population 
\raised by wealthy planters, and that produced by la- 
borious farmers. When I sce you propose, in de- 
fault of children, to make your principal slave your 
heir; when I sce you send him toa distant country, 
to fetch home a wife for your eldest son, I will then 
believe that the servitude of the cast and the slave- 
ry of the west, are cneand the same thing. When I 
'sec you take in marriage, a pair of sisters, and each 
| of your obliging partners presenting you with a 
/hand-maid, 1 shall think you more in earnest in pro- 
‘posing the Patriarchal example, than I now believe 
youare. When I hear of your inviting the wearied 


calf for their entertainment, and cf your standing 


the hospitality of Sheik McDuffie. 

Freedom, is indeed, an endowment of Ged—con- 
ferred, as you observe, on those who are fit for it. 
Itruns not in the blood. Witness Spain, Greece 
and Italy. The institutions amidst which we are 
brought up, enable us to reecive it. The Spanish 
colonies set up for themselves, and poor work they 
have made of it. We undertook the same trade 
long before, and succeeded—for we were well 
brought up. Your negroes have served a long ap- 
prenticeship, and when you see how well they man- 
age their little republic on the coast of Guinea, you 
may judge whether they may conduct public busi- 
nesson a larger seale—which indeed requires no 
great share of wisdom, if we may credit an eminent 
European first Minister; or if we credit your own 
judgement, that, “the affairs of the United States 
are inihe hands of a man incapable of pursuing the 
easiest chain of ivgal reasoning.”” We. who see 
these people keep shops anu support themselves, in 
a situation where many white men naY¥e failed, are 
inclined to think them not utterly unqualified, ive 
only for rational freedom, but for self-government of 
any kind. You degrade the negro, by declaring 
that the mark of Cain is upon him. Perhaps you 
forget, that Cain’s posterity perished in the flood. 
As for the curse of Ham, it fell only on Canaan. 
Why, or wherefore, I cannot say. No curse was 
denounced on Ham in Scripture, and the intellect 
and capacity for government of his descendants are 
related in history, and verified in the Pyramids and 
tombs of Egypt. 

I shall not oppose your opinion of the suporicr 
condition of the American slave tothe African ne- 
sto. I believe, that Icould maintain the supericrity 
of the emancipated slave in Liberia, to that of his 
comrades in America. Self-government, is not as 
difficult a task, when itis forced upon us, as we are 
apt to think. The child in a town is a very differ- 
ent creature from him on the frontier, Many an 
honest shopkeeper in the East Indies, fifty years 
ago, became an excellent politician. Without 
meaning to compliment ourselves, wemay observe, 
that our fathers, who Jaid the foundation of our inde- 
pendence, were mostly untaught by any thing be- 


sides their situation, which foreed them upon duties, 
which they diewharged and discharged well, though 


many of them would have flinched from the offices 
they filled, could they have done so. Men of the 
same character, at this day, exist in Hayti. If 
this people are destined, by providence, to occupy 
servile dependence; if they have all the qualities 
that fitthem for slaves, and not one of those that 
would fit them for freemen; suppose, my dear sir, 
that you head a deputation to Hayti, where you may 
convince those semi-ourang-outangs, that their 
emancipation is a positive curse, depriving them of 
a guardianship, essential to their happiness, and 
which you are willing to undertake. I fear they 
would so far forget the dignity of a white man as to 
laugh in your face, and that, when they recovered a 
serious tone, they would inform you that they pos- 


you can beara retrospective law, but there could be 
no offence in your deporting every woman whose 
offspring hereafter marks her guilty of amalga- 
‘mation. Her paramour ought to accompany her; 
but, as this would be a difficult point to prove, you 
| will content yourselves by punishing the woman’s 
jowner with the loss of his property; forfeited per- 
haps, by his guilt, certainly by his negligence. You 
cannot be too early in proposing such a law. Al- 
ready the color is diffused widely, and if report 
says true, thereis a possibility that a gingerbread or 
nankin lady, may one day give as much trouble at 
Washington, as was occasioned by a white lady 
there, a few years since—and which our venerable 
President found so hard to appease, that we may 
say of the hero, that he was every where irresistible, 
excepting in the Senate, and among the ladies. 
Some years ago the venerable-' Thomas Ritchie 
gave us part of a letter from an eminent South Caro- 


Not ahand moved in defence of Venice. 
left alone, without defenders. 


the foot, could bid their legions rise. 


States. The British Parliament thought not so. 


of Boston, which they considered the focus of se- 
dition, but do not seem even to have thought of Car- 
olina. 

In the progress of what you call political slavery, 
you anticipate a military despotism, asa refuge 
from anarchy and robbery, except these are prevent- 





; So too, the | the course proper to be pursued in such a contingen- 
Roman nobles, after buying out the plebians, and re-| ey: and to inform those whom you represent, either 
plenishing their farms with slaves, found themselves | to prepare for the occasion as becomes men determin- 
They had annihilat-| ed to peril all in defence of their known rights, or 
ed the people. They could no longer effect what| to hold their possessions at the mere courtesy of 
was easy to their grandsires, who, with a stamp of; others, who are unacquainted with their situation 


and indifferent to their interests. Feeling with the 


I excuse your laudable partiality to your native] other citizens of this Commonwealth, and honored 
country, when you assert that the great whig princi-| by the responsible situation conferred upon me, I 
ples of liberty, had their origin in the eg must be excused for calling your attention to this 


great subject, ina manner more impressive than I 


They punished Massachusetts, by closing the port| should think myself at liberty to adopt under ordina- 


ry circumstances. 
In regard to the first question, no one can doubt 
that under the wise provisions of the public law, 
| intended as this is, to perpetuate the peace and har- 
| mony of all States, whenever an association existe 


fore, - , - 
| within the territory of any State, the object of which 


linian, who, long before incendiary writings dis- 
turbed us, viewed, like yourself, his native State 
|placed on a mighty magazine of combustibles, the 
|explosion of which would lay it in atoms. This 
gentleman closed his letter with words to this effect. 
**O God, what will become of us? what shall we do? 
Butsomething must be done.” Would it be amiss 
for you, after providing for the suppression of incen- 
diaries, to look your danger in the face, by ordering 
an accurate census—particularly of the unmarried 
whites, a class which increases with the arts and 
elegancies of life, and of which you will find none 


ed by limiting the right of voting to the wealthy. | association is to disturb the repose of another, the 
On the other hand, others, in the progress of domes-| State whose tranquility is jeoparded by such means 
tic slavery, anticipate a military despotism, as a| may rightfully demand of the other, the prompt sup- 
refuge from fire, and sword, a destiny not to be ad-| pression of all such associations. Such. demands, 
verted except by deportation, or amalgamation. To} when sustained by proper proofs, are never refused 
use your own quotation, ‘Disguise it as you may,| by any State which wishes to remain a member of 
to this complexion you must come at last.” ven the family of civilized communities, or desires to 
General will be your master, and if the bump of maintain amicable relations with the State making 
amalgamation is as well developed in him, as in ano-| and sustaining the demand. There is no exception 
ther celebrated General of the day, he may bring/ to this rule. ‘To doubt it now would be to replunge 
his taste into fashion. Great men have great influ-| the civilized world into that barbarism from which 
ence. ‘T'o use again your language. ‘There needs! it has emerged, and to justify every nation in the 
only a voluntary and gratuitous assumption of res-| impudent attempt to regulate the affairs of others, 





will deport, the free colored people, or reduce them | sessed, at any rate, two qualities that fitted them 
toslavery; so then, as Tacitus expressed it, “‘velut e | for freedom; sense enough to know its value, and 
conspectu libertas tollatur,” thatthe right of freedom | courage to maintain it. 

may not instigate rebellion. Perhaps they may for-| Such an errand, however, would be well worthy 
bid the use of the word liberty in public, and the of your wide-stretching humanity—a humanity 
leading orators, deprived of their one string, may reaching from Carolina to Liberia, and to Europe. 


cease fidling for the excitement of the vulgar. Per- 
haps a Venetian government, with a Council of T en, 
may control the State, and suffer every kind of dis- 
cussion—except political. There is no knowing 
what necessity may compel—those who have not 
felt it will not accept existence upon such terms. | 
Would it not be as well to endeavor to lessen your 
combustible matter: or, at least, to prevent its in- 
crease? Butneither is possibleunder your present 
impressions. 

For the institution of domestic slavery, you are 
responsible to God alone; and his law of retribution, 
inscribed, as well on the page of history, as on the 
tablet of the human heart, will inform you, that sloth 
must yield to industry, and the dominion of the few 
to the ultimately, irresistible power of the many. 
Tyre perished in one night by her slaves. The | 
Athenians were ruined by their desertion—Sparta | 





In the first, you contemplate at leisure the happiness 
of your negroes, who are so happy, that their mas- 
ters envy their situation—though I never heard that 
any of them tried to exchange the one for the other; 
—so well fed, that an English operative does not 
eat half the same quantity;—although said negroe’s 
meal is measured out to them;—so free from care, 
that no creature can be more so, except the hog;— 
of such exuberant spirits that they dance and sing 
more than any other people, except the Greeks, un- 
der the Turkish cndgel; or a Frenchman under the 
old regime. Turning from thence to Liberia, veu 
see the miserable colonists exterminating the mise- 
rable natives, or exterminated by them, although, in 
a settlement of a dozen years, not twice that number 
of colonists have lost their lives in defending them. 
In Europe you contemplate, with deep sympathy, 
the sufferings of the cotton-spinners, arising from 


among the negroes, a circumstance alone sufficient | ponsibi/ity, in imitation of a recent and high exam- 
to account for their comparative increase. To know |ple in our history.” The wry neck of Alexander 
the extent of an evil, is much towards its remedy— | twisted those of his courtiers. 

the administering of which we leave to yourselves,| Like you, I wish my descendants to enjoy to per- 
with fervent prayers for ‘your success. petuity, those institutions under which I have lived 
The Spartans were a military nation. They bru-|happily. But this wish is idlein a human creature. 
tified the Helots, a nation, originally, at least their] Man? and forever? 

equals, and thus kept them under, till Epaminondas| Our institutions must share the fate of every thing 
appeared. Forty years hence, there will need no|onecarth. My prayer, ardent as your own, is that 
I:paminondas, with sixty thousand men, to set in 
flames your combustible matter. ‘I'wenty thousand 
under a common commander, will be sufficient. As 
yet, youare not ripe for such an attack. 
ticns of Kurope know this, hence I am not uneasy at 
present, on this account, notwithstanding the dull 
and imperfect rumors of a French war. But it will 
behove you to provide in time for future danger, to 
keep high the spirit and discipline of your freemen, 
and since you have forbidden reading to your negroes, 
to convince them by real instruction, how greatly EXTRACTS FROM GOVERNOR TAZEWELL’S 
their condition has been improved by their subjec- MESSAGE. 

tion toan enlightened and christian people. Incul- 2 

eate upon them, by your example, as well as pre- Fellow-Citizens of the Senate, 

cent, the christian virtues of patience, forbearance and House of Delagates:— | 
and forgiveness of injuries. Thus you may break,| Since the last adjournment of the General Assera-| 
if not prevent, thot fall which, while I anticipate, 1 | biy, inatters of so much interest to this Common-| 
deprecate as earnestly as yourself. At the same | wealth have occurred, that when they first attracted 

time, forbear your public and fiery harangues upon|my attention, I doubted whether my duty did not. 
liberty. Keep that subject for your firesides, and |require of me to exert the authority given by the 
your secret councils, Your negroes have ears, and | constitution, and to convene you at a much earlier | 
however you may despise them, sense enough to| period than that to which you have been adjourned. 

comprehend your speeches. To hold forth upon | But after a most careful examination ofall our laws 
liberty in their presence, though not as criminal, is|applicable to the then existing state of things, I, 
as mischievous as to disperse incendiary pamphlets. | found the powers with which the ordinary function-, 
The thoughtless boy who looses a squib into a pow- | aries of the Commonwealth were thereby endowed, | 
der magazine, though not as culpable asthe wretch | amply sufficient to prevent or punish any threatened 

who attempts to fireit, may do a deed equally ruin-| disturbance of the public peace, that might occur’ 
ous. Though, like yourself, a friend to nullifica-| within our limits, and thateven your powers would 

tion, [never approved the fanatical spirit in which it| suffice to repress such designs when conceived or 
was carried on, by inflammatory speeches and publi | attempted beyond cur confines. Toeffect an cbject: 
cations of the same stamp. Let the defenders of |so desirable, the co-operation of other goveraments 

liberty ina slave State, remember in whose presence, | Was requisite. Such co-peration could neither be 

as weil as in whose favor, they are speaking. asked or expected, however, until the several legis- 

I could not disturb the Utopia of South Cayolina, |!atures of these governments should assemble; and, 
much less destroy what you consider, the most per- | as this would not happen until after the time of your, 
feet system of social and political happiness that |own regular mecting, I thought it better to take no 

ever existed. Yet I suspect that the admirable or-|notice of what was then going on, than to add to the. 
der and humanity visible on your plantation, and on | prevailing excitement by any official act of mine; 
those of the gentlemen who are worthy of your |or to expose you to the great inconvenience which 

scciety, have concealed from you deficiencies in the | would probably be occasioned by a sudden and un-| 
system, which might appear from a nearer view. |expected call of the general assembly, especially at, 
I remember a youth, born on the plantation of a man, | such a season. | 
as excellent a master as he wasa parent. This} That many of the citizens of the northern and 

youth, when first called out upon the patrol, wit-|eastern States, aided by a few foreigners sojourning 

nessed scenes of misery, which, before, he could | within their own limits, have devised a system, in 

not believe existed. But this was in Virginia, and | which they still persevere, to produce a direct inter-| 
I will not hurt the feelings of a South Carolinian, | ference with the slave property of the southern and 

so far as to compare one State with the other. Were | South-western States, is now a matter of such notori- 
I disposed to do so, I could unfold a tale in fright- | ety as to need no reference to any particular evidence 

ful contrast to that which you have related, of |to establish its truth. To effect this purpese, they 

the paternal goodness and the filial gratitude of the | have organized numerous societies, have subscribed 

master aud slave in Carolina. large sums of money, and have established presses 

Iam somewhat alarmed when I remark that your | to print and disseminate the disorganising, seditious | 
attachment to your system leads you to advise its|and incendiary doctrines of the members of these | 
adoption in the northern States, where the lower |associations. All this has been done and is still 

class of people are likely to endanger property, and | doing, for the undisguised purpose of effecting the 

thus, to prove that a man’s situation, and not the |immediate emancipation of our slaves. ‘Che authors. 
color of his skin, is a proof of his being fit, or unfit, | of such schemes abide without our limits, and are so, 
to partake the right of suffrage. To remedy this, | beyond the reach of our municipal laws. They are, 
different political orders must be established, and | thus enabled with impunity, to scatter amongst us, | 
the property of a tenth of the people must be secur- | materials obviously designed, and well calculated 
ed by taking away the suffrages of nine-tenths. |to lead to insurrection, rapine and murder. The 
When the people, in general, are sunk to the level | post-offices under the direction and control of the 
of your negroes, this proposal may safely be made; | Federal Gevernment, furnish a ready mode of trans- 
till then, its unlucky advocate will find much the |mitting and spreading their mischievous produc- 
same justice here as a gamester at Vicksburg, or an | tions. 
abolitionist in South Carolina. These fanatics do not stop here. They asserta 
I could wish you not to be so very severe on fana- | right in the Congress of the United States, to inter- 
ticism and enthusiasm—they are closely allied. | fere with our property in various other modes. They 
The latter, says Montaigne, undertakes to perform | contend, that Congress is endowed by the Federal 
miracles, and notunfrequently, fulfils her contracts. |Constitution, with plenary authority to emancipate 
The mind, sunk into negro stagnation, knows her | every slave in the District of Columbia—that it may 
not. *T'was this principle which supported the | inhibit the transportation of slaves, as such, from| 
martyrs of liberty on the banks of Uri, and the En-| one State to another—that it may emancipate all! 
glish martyrs of religion, in the flames of Smithfield. | slaves within the Territories of the United States, | 
But why cross the Atlantic for myinstancet *T'was | and interdict the future introduction of any into the 
this, under whose influence our fathers chose rather | Same, as a precedent condition to the admission of 
to stake their necks, than to agree to a speculative | such Territories into the Union, as component mem-. 


opinicns, lam happy to assure you that you stand | 


tocur common country. As such accept the deep) 
respect of him who hcnors himself in the signa-| 
ture of, 








Your friend and well-wisher, 
AN AGED SLAVEHOLDER. 





by its own notions; which, although sometimes con- 
| cealed beneath the guise of pretended philanthropy, 
may always be traced to considerations much less 
pure. Hence the universal doctrine and practice of 
| modern States, is never to obtrude even their advice 
| unasked, as to the mere internal concerns of others, 
so long as these do no injury to their neighbors. 
| And, what States may not do themselves, can never 
be tolerated by them as the acts of their citizens 


my forebcdings may prove to be the effect of dotage.| or subjects, unless they mean to adopt such acts as 
Whatever freedcm I may have used with your, 


| theirown. 
The different States of this confederacy, are 


The na- | high in mine, as an honest man and a zealous friend | surely entitled to expect from each other, at least the 


same courtesy ard consideration, which is always 
manifested by nations absolutely independent and 
unconnected. Every clause of the Federal compact 
includes this lesson, which has sunk so deep into 
the heart of almost every native American, that it 
may be well regarded as constituting the strongest 
bond of our Union. Then, the slaveholding States 
havea perfect right to require of all the others, that 
they should adopt prompt and efficient means to sup- 
press all such associations existing within their res- 
pective limits. Nor ought it to be doubted, as I 
think, that such a demand, if made, will meet from 
each of the other States. a ready compliance on its 
part. Notdoubting this myself, I will not suggest 
to you now, any measures founded on @ contrary 
supposition. ButI will content myself with recom- 
mending to you at present, the adoption of such meas- 
ures only as may justify a strong application to each 
of our co-States within whose limits any of the asso- 
ciations referred to may exist, to suppress them 
speedily, and to establish such other regulations as 
may be effectual to prevent or punish acts designed 
or calculated to disturb our tranquility. 

Although these are my impressions, it is due to 
the importance of the cecasion that I should say to 
you; that many who have had much bettcr opportu- 
nities of forming correct opinions upon the subject 
than I have had, do not concur with me in this res- 
pect. Ihave had much correspondence in relation 
to it, with persons upon the spot; which a regard to 
the public good prevents me from exhibiting to you 
at thistime. The prevailing opinion of most of 
those with whom I have communicated, is, that no 
effectual legislative action need be expected on the 
part of our co-States, where it must be necessary; 
but that the southernand south-western States will 
have to rely upon themselves only, for the preserva- 
tion of their own peace and tranquility. Therefore, 
while making a strong appeal to our co-States, 
to do their duty towards us, prudence will suggest 
to you the propriety of considering the neglect of 
such an appeal, as at least a possible event. 

Isend you herewith an extract from a letter I have 
received, from one to whose veracity and intelligence 
all respect is due. This letter accompanied a pack- 
age containing a great number of books, traets and 
other publications, which I have retained in this de- 
partment for your inspection. The letter itself will 
disclose to you its own object. 





ImprupeNnce or SLaveHoLpers.—We have seen 
this morning, an envelope addressed to Arthur Tap- 
pan and gang, franked by J. Speight, a member of 
Congress from North Carolina, containing a piece 
of rope, with this sensible, liberal and manly en- 
vou. 

“I herewith return you your protest, enclosing, 
as a testimony of my high regard for your necks, & 
piece of rope. You will no doubt duly appreciate 
my motives. J. Speicut. 

Washington, 2d Jan. 1836” 

The paper thus returned, was a printed Protest 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society, against the 
denunciation of the President of the United States, 
in his Message—a copy of which had been sent to 
each member of Congress—a document signed by 
Arthur Tappan, William Jay, and others.—New 
York American. 





WAR. 

The following is the opinion of the celebrated 
statesman, James Mapison, on the subject of war; 
contained in a pamphlet published in 1795. Ifhe 
afterwards acted at variance with the principles here 
laid down, it only adds another to the many thou- 





saw her princes excluded from her walls, and from | the dismission of two millions of negroes—although 
their wives, by their slaves—Rome saw her proud- not one million are employed in that cultivation, and 
est citizens glad to court the Emperor’s freedmen. | even those if dismissed, would be compelled to work 
Had the Indians been personally industrious, we |for their bread, by those laws, which their masters 
should never have seen the Blue Ridge. They ab- | would both make andenforce. Whatever may be my 
horred labor, and threw it upon theirwomen. We ‘opinion of your philanthrophy, I will not follow 
abhor labor, and have thrown it upon our negroes. | your example in branding it asa ‘mischievous, mis- 
Let us look back towards the sea board, and see who guided spirit of sickly sentimentality,” language 
they are, who are now advancing in numbers behind used by you, in mentioning the judgment of those 
us. ; : : | statesmen, who, with Washington and Jefferson, 
In vain will man strive against nature, in vain considered our system of domestic slavery, as a 
will those who govern, strive to maintain authority curse to our white population. I will agree that it 
by severe laws. The Romans guarded the mas- is a delightful state of society, and that the inereas- 
ter’s life by blending it with those of his whole fami- ing number of the slaves, beyond that of the whites, 
ly—and four hundred men, womenand infants, have, | proves the happiness of the former supericr to that 
in one day, suffered for a single murder. They ofthe latter. Only suffer me to observe, that the 
amalgamated with facility, their slaves being of increase of these people, must in another generation. 
their own color. Yet, all this could not save them. advance beyond their supply of food—the irrational 
f oe an enemy appeared before Rome, he negro will then cease to be a tame heast~-he will 
ea Ma wy inthe slaves. Dykes may confine beeeme wild—and his keeper will be the first victim 

till thes + but the bed of the river rises with them, | of his ferocity. re 
eee weight of water bears all down! You please me by mentioning amalgamation in 
balarkie ciamiacaae the welf by theears. and every terms ef horror; yet, when I cbserve its prevalence 
oedaaian fh pr sas get clear of him if you inthe host southern families, I feel uneasy; still more. 
pe Vircies our fineers, Perhaps yeu when] reflect that the victory of the blacks in Havti 
the A oe "e ph ‘ems comfort yourselves with wes cbtained by the spirit and information ‘of the 
ed asyon ose Such a Fe on day, as hard press- mulattces. However little you may like to part 
a’ taainasgean , ay wi 1 come; mean time, with yant negrees, you cannet be too soon rid of 
Test contented with the hope of being the this half breed; a measure which will equally bene- 


principle, embodied in a three-penny tea-tax. And 
do not be offended, when I remark that your fervid 
disposition partakes largely of both these qualities. 
Nothing short of enthusiasm could have dictated 
your message, any more than the many displays of 
your zeal, impetuous as eloquent, witnessed in Con- 
gress. And many of our fellow citizens, I do not 
say of the first rank, will consider your idea of limit- 
ing the right of voting to the higher ranks, as some- 
thing so atrocious as to be inexcusable, except by a 
fanaticism akin to insanity: — 





Summum crede nefas 
—Propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 

To giveup the motives of life, for the sake of saving 
it, was the height of absurdity, in the opinion of 
Juvenal. And to give up that freedom, which 
makes property valuable, for the sake of preserving 
property, is only to be matched by the folly of him, 
who sells himselfasa slave for money, which in his 
reeciving, becomes with himself. the property of his 
master; cr, by the fanaticism of the man who pro- 
poses such a measure. F 
Stern, turbulent, and bloody as was the Athenian 
demeeracy, I prefer it, beyond comparison, to the 
steady well-crdered aristcecracvy cf Venice. One 
preduced men, the other nobles. The liberty of the 
citizens was the cbiect of the one, the property and 
dignity of the nobles thatof the other. The Athe- 





last devoured. ' fit South Carolina and Liberia. I do not know whether 


nians contended to the extremity for their country. 


bers of the United States—and they boldly announce gand proofs, that practice and precept do not always 
their purpose of exhibiting these several proposi-| go hand in hand:— 

tions before the Congress now about toconvene, and| ~ «Of all the enemies of public liberty (says Mr. 
to claim their decision of the same. | Madison in the pamphlet) war is perhaps the most 
Under this aspect of affairs, two questions demand to be dreaded, because, it comprises and developes 
your consideration, the prompt decision of which is the genius of every other. War is the parent of ar- 
required, not less by the rights of the States, than ries; and from these proceed debts and taxes. And 
by the security and interests of those you represent. armies, and debts, and taxes, are the known instru- 
The first of these questions refers to the condition of ments for bringing the many under the dominion of 
things now existing, and expects of you to determine the few. In war too, the discretionary power of the 
whether such a state shall longer be borne. The) Executive is extended; and all the means of seduc- 
second regards the proposed change in our present jngo the mind are added to those of subduing the 
relations, which relations have so long brought hap- force of the people. 

piness and tranquility to all. Thisdemandsofyou The same malignant aspect in republicanism may 
to decide upon the course most proper to be per- be traced, in the imequality of fortunes and op- 
sued in the emergency of the threatened change. portunities of fraud, growing out ofa state of war, 
It is vain to turn away our eyes from the state of and in the degeneracy of manners and morals engen- 
things that now exists. We have to meet it, in dered by both.. Nonation could preserve its free- 
some form or other; and it belongs properly to you dom in the midst of continued warfare. 

to decide as to the manner in which this shall be, ‘These truths are-well established; they are read. 
done. It is no time to temporise. Should any jn every page which records the progression froma 
thing arrest the progress of the scheme devised, for, jess arbitrary government; or the transition from a 
the present, experience teaches that it will surely be popular government to an ariSteeracy-or a-monar~ 
revived hereafter; whenever any circumstance may ¢ehy!”” eae 

arise promising to its authors a more favorable result; | 3 

and in such a governmentas that of the United States; In giving of thy alms, enquife not so much: into 
cecasions will often present themselves, even ifthey the personas his neeessity: God looks not so much 
are not made, when such projects may be agitated upon the merits of him that requires, a8 into the 
with some fancied or pretended prespect of success. , manner of him that relieves; ‘if the man deserve not, 
It hehoves you, therefore, to settle at once, upon| thou hast given it tohumanity.—Quarle, 
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To CornesronpENTs.—We can give no assurance 
of publishing any communication reflecting, whether truly 
or otherwise, on the conduct of our fellow-citizens indivi- 
dually or collectively, without being entrusted with the 


object of the abolitionists; that, as to himself, he thought, | cess by which it could be done—that was by expelling 
the best service he could render as a Christian to his- the black blood from the race. And this plan could be 
brethren, who were slave-holders, was, to persuade them ‘carried out in no other way, than by performing on the 
to discontinue, what, must, if persisted in, prove their black males a surgical opcration, which—however desi- 
ultimate destruction;—the dearest service he could per: rous of historical accuracy--I ‘will not i:ere describe in 
form to his country was to contribute his labors,—humble: the language used by Mr. L. If, too, there should be at 


junction with the other members of the confederacy, 
to arrest their designs, and thereby sustain the 
original compact, which made us a united people. 
esolved, That the nature and tendency of Aboli- 
tion Societies and the conduct of certain persons 
connected with them, are at variance with the fede- 
‘ral compact, and the mutual obligation of the 


B.—Such as his reply, when reminded by Mr. B. of the 
sacredness of the obligation resting on every man to sub- 
mit to the constitution and laws of the land,—and that 
any one who would deliberately break through them to 
trample on the rights of another, even the most humble, 


was an enemy to his country;—to ail which the colonel 
replied, that the people on such occasions,—determined to 
have peace and quict—disregarded constitutions and laws 
—that they took them into their own hands—and that he | 


| 








name of the writer. 
“Carro”—would have been published this week, had 
it not been for an accidental circumstance, arising from 


the remote location of our press from our place of resi- 
once. 





Pustic Meerinc.—A meeting of the citizens of 
Cincinnati, opposed to the course now pursuing by 
those individuals composing Abolition and Anti- 
Slavery Societies, is respectfully requested on this 
evening, at 7 o’clock, at the Court-house, in this 
city. 

Joseph Pierce, 
R. Buchanan, 
Wn. Tift, 

David Loring, 
Wn. Greene, 
Jacob Strader, 
W. R. Thomas, 
N. G. Pendleton, 
M. T. Williams, 
E. Hulse, 

Ed. Woodruff, 
Griffin Yeatman, 
J. Burnet, 

A. Irwin, 

O. M. Spencer, 
S. C. Ogden, 
Jas. Reynolds, 
Geo. W. Neff, 
G. V. H. De Witt, 
Levi James, 
Peter Benson, 
Charles Hale, 
John P. Garniss, 
C. S. Ramsay, 
Daniel C. Caswell, 
Nathan Sharp, 
A. MeAlpin, 


Wnm. Burke, 
Morgan Neville, 
Wm. Neff, 

Josiah Lawrence, 
J. P. Foote, 

Geo. W. Jones, 
J. H. Groesbeck, 
E. S. Haines, 
John S. Wallace, 
Richard Fosdick, 
Thos. Heckwelder, 
Rob’t T. Lytle, 
Wm. R. Foster, 
Geo. P. Torrence, 
B. Urner, 

A. Yardley, 

N. Loneworth, 
B. W. Hewson, 
Allison Owen, 
Jas. McCandless, 
G. Luckey, 
Jedediah Cobb, 
John J. Wright, 
John C. Wright, 
J. S. Benham, 

F. Lawson, 
Wright Smith, 
Elam P. Langdon, Chas. R. Ramsay, 
David Griffin, James F. Conover. 


Jan, 22d, 1836.—Cin. Gaz. 

In pursuance of the above call, some 500 or 600 of 
the citizens assembled in the court room by 7 o’clock in 
the evening. The Mayor of the city was nominated to 
preside—assisted by three Vice Presidents, Judge Burke, 
{Post-master) Judge Burnet, and Judze Torrence. The 
latter not being present, the Rev. O. M. Spencer was nomi- 
nated in his stead. Mr. Spencer, either not being present, 
or silently declining the proposed honor,—the seat of the 
3d Vice President was filled by Morgan Neville, Esq.— 
Three Secretaries were appointed—Messrs. Robert Bu- 
ehanan, Archibald Irwin, and Allison Owen. 

A motion was made—by Mr. Lytle, we believe,—for 
the appointment of a committee of ffieen, to prepare 
resolutions to be submitted to the consideration of the 
meeting. Accordingly the committee was appointed, 
consisting of Messrs. Robert T. Lytle, John C. Wright, 
N. Longworth, Nathaniel Wrizht, Joseph Pierce, Samuel 
R. Miller,.William Tift, William Greene, N. G. Pendle- 
ton, G. W. Neff, David Gwynne, J. H. Groesbeck, Jos. 
S. Benham, Robert Punshon, and Josiah Lawrence. 

The committee having withdrawn to an adjoining 
room, 2 motion was submitted by Henry Starr, Esq., that 
the Constitution of the “Cincinnati Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty” be read. There was on the part of the meeting, a 
general response to the reasonableness of a proposition, 
intended to afford some information on what they had 
come together to condemn. It so happened, that the 
President was provided with a copy of the Constitution. 
printed by order of the Society, some weeks ago, and to 
which their “Declaration of Sentiment” had been pre- 
fixed;—being, with a few unimportant a'terations, the 
eloquent and thrilling “Declaration” prepared by our 
brother, Weid, and adopted by the Ohio State Anti-Slavery 
Society, at its organization in April last. To our great 
joy, he began, not with the Constitution itself,—which is 
only the detail of orzanization, without principles, or arzu- 
ment, or mode of action,—but with the “Declaration.” 
Up to the time, when, as we think it was beginning to 
tell even on the hearts of opponents, silence was well 
preserved. But when it was read about half through; 
when its true character began to be ascertained; (for, we 
suppose, not one in twenty of the anti-abolitionists had 
read it before) and expectation of finding in it something 
worthy of condemnation was bezinningz to fail—many, 
especially those in the rear, seemed to have suddenly ta- 
ken cold,—if we m‘ght judge from tho fit of coughing 
with which they were, all at once, seized. However, the 
President had read about two-thirds of the Declaration,— 
and read it well too, considering the cireumstanees—when 
a Mr. Foster (as we are informed) int-rrupted him, by 
submitting a motion, that the reading of the remainder— 
except the names—be omitted. The reason he urged in 
favor of the motion was—that as the meeting was an 
anti-abolition meeting, he could sce no propriety in read- 
ing an abolition document. At this time there was some 
little disorder, arising from a confused expression of oppo- 
sing views. 
Declaration go on, with the exception of the names—as 
a disclosure of them mizht be the means of directing 
against respectable citizens, with whom they daily associat- 
ed, a measure of obloquy, to which they ought not to be 
exposed. The doctor's motion was met by Col. Charles 
Hale of Fifth street, who showed it no quarter, in some 
very spirited remarks in opposition. ‘The colonel wished 
to have the names read, that the owners of them might 
be held up to obliquy, and that the citizens might thus be 
admonished, not to associate with them—remarking that 
however Dr. Drake might think proper to make them his 
associates, he, (the colonel) did not. 


The speaker having, in a few minutes, become quite, persevering in their weak and vain struggles for an public mind. He was a native of aslave State; had been 
animated—and finding his position on the floor too low for | Object impracticable and unattainable. 


his aspirations, mounted a table at hand, and spoke with 
great acceptance to a large portion of the audience—if| 


we may judge from the repeated cheers by which he was! and must if persisted in, terminate in a dissolution had, very narrowly, watched its effects, and enjoyed advan 


encouraged. When he came to speak of amalgamation, | 
® subject on which, in its most interesting details, he had | 
evidently bestowed much and curious attention, he kind-, 
led almost into enthusiasm. He was happy in his graphic 
description of his going to the house of “Mr. Birney, to 
warn him, though a stranger, of the public indignation 
with which he would soon be visited if he did not desist 
from publishing his paper, and from lecturing about sla- 
very in this city. The manner in which he related the 
circumstances of his bin x found by Mr. B. on the steps 
of the door on opening it for his admission, 
the “bigzest an] most black-st nigzers” he 
in the whole cours? of his lifs—and Mr. 


with one of 
had ever scen 
B.’s treatment of 


him and the “nigzer,” drew forth nd small merriment and 
applause. [The Colonel omitted, doubtless for want of 
ime, or memory, much that passed between him and Mr.' 





Dr. Drake moved that the reading of the | 


himself would Zead in pulling down the house of his | 
‘own brother should he be found acting, as I was, on the | 
| subject of slavery.] The successful /unge made by the 


! 
| colonel on Dr. Drake’s hide-bound notions of delicacy; | 


|his spirited sketch of the interview between himself and | 
Mr. B. including the well timed episode of the “biggest | 
/and the most blackest;” with various other anecdotes, 
showing how persevering had been his opposition, and 
triumphant his efforts against the inroads of the amal- 
gamators of this city—all this, fired off, with the precision 
of one of the colonel’s own platoons, quite blew the 
doctor's motion out of the water, and the names were 
ordered to be read. 

Many—and we think. those, chiefly, who occupied the 
space between the bar and the bench, were still desirous 
to hear the residue of the Declaration read,—and the mo- 
tion to omit reading it was lost by a large majority. So 
that, the whole—Declaration, Constitution, Names and 
all were read, {We cannot forbear interrupting the narra- 
tive of the meeting, to tell an anecdote that, we are in- 
formed, occurred at this point of time. One of the gen- 
tlemen who signed the call for the meeting at the conclu- 
sion of the reading remarked to a friend—“if this be 


/highly revolutionary in their tendencies, and ought 


States united thereby; and if not treasonable, are as they might be—to rescue her from quick-coming deso- 
lation (yet in mercy suspended) because of her oppres- 

sion:-—-whilst, as we say, Mr. B, was treating the subject 

in this way,—in a temper, too, to which even the most 

“chivalrous” spirits of the sowth would scarcely have 

taken exception—the signs of dissatisfaction in the as- 

sembly were evidently on the increase. They seemed to 

have forgotten, that they themselves had, by their own 

act, placed Mr. B. in the situation he now occupied —and 

he was, several times, so interrupted by the clamors of the 

unruly part of the audience, that he deemed it proper to. 
suspend his remarks, till they should cease. 

He next took up the objection made to the cons! 'tu-| 
tionality of the course pursued by the advocates of anti-, 
slavery principles—and was proceeding in a strain of 
mild argumentation, when, it was evident, the disorder 
was fast growing into an uproar. It was cried out, “stop 
him, stop him! put him down, put him down!” while one 
rather more funereal than the rest, was heard to exclaim, 
“put him to death!” Whilst Mr. B. desisted, to see if 
the outcry would exhaust itself, the President again put it 
to vote, whether he should be allowed to proceed in the 
general defense he was making for abolitionists. [He, the 
President, seemed to have construed the permission 
sarily conducive to such results. granted to him to extend no further than to an explana- 
: Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, " tion of Col. Hale’s account of things.) It was again 
nes seen Ke Dungeon te aieps « sowue o | decided that Mr. B. should proceed—nearly all the orderly 


to be discountenanced by all good and patriotic 
citizens; and that we will not suffer the inflamma- 
tory publications of such institutions to be intro- 
duced into our houses, counting-rooms, or work- 
shops. 

Resolved, That the institution of slavery, as it 
exists in this country, under the sanction of our 
constitution, and happy form of government, is 
known to all who have sought an asylum in our 
country; and to whom the benefits of citizenship 
are extended. We, therefore, consider it indeco- 
rous for such persons to engage in projects which 
are calculated to subvert the institutions of our 
country. : 

Resolved, That this meeting will exert every law- 
ful effort to suppress the publication of any aboli- 
tion paper in this city or neighborhood. And that 
they advise, ina spirit of frankness, such as may be 
concerned in a project of this description, to aban- 
don the attempt. 

Resolved, That while we approve and advocate 
upon all subjects, the toleration of individual free- 
dom of speech and opinion, yet we feel constrained 
to depricate the formation of such Socéefies as lead 
manifestly to an infringement if not a destruction of 
the federal compact. And that while every good 
citizen is obligated to resist confederacies of this 
description, they do most solemnly condemn the 
Abolition Association in all its branches, as neces- 








abolition I have nothing against it,” and retired from the 


piace.] ‘ 

Here, Mr. Birney drew the attention of the President, | 
by remarking, that, as his name had been associated with 
circumstances tending, in no small degree, to since 
him in the estimation of the mecting, and the community | 
generally—he would, wth permission, say a few words | 
in explanation of the circumstances with which he had | 
been connected by the last speaker. The request was_ 


audience;—however, by far the greater part it is believed, 
were in favor of Mr. B.’s being heard. Mr. B. was about 
to proceed, when the retura of the committee, ready to 
report, was announced. Two of the committee, Judge | 
Wright and Mr. Lytle suggested the propriety of his de- | 
ferring what he had to say, till the report was made and 
acted on; both of them manifesting entire willingness 
that he should be heard. This course was taken, as be- 
ing agreeable to all parties, and Judge Wright read the 


report as follows:— 


Whereas, The union of the States, embracing a 
great variety of scil and climate, could have only | 
been effected in the first instance, by patriotic sacri- 
fice, mutual forbearance, aud a decided spirit of 
compromise. Our fathers, spurning individual con- | 
siderations, looked mainly to the great object of be-| 
coming one nation, influenced by our common inter- 
est, regarding each other as fellow-citizens of the 
same great country... Among the sacrifices made, 
there were many of feeling, as well as of interest. | 
The south was found in possession of a kind of 
property which did not exist to any extent in the 
middle and eastern States: after a full and thorough 
discussion, the compact of union was consummated, | 
leaving to the slave States, the full discretion of 
settling the momentcus question in their own way, | 
and in their own gocd time; the implied guarantee | 
was thus promulgated, that slave property should he | 
held sacred by the constitution, and be protected by | 
the laws. 

The course pursued by the Abolition and Anti- 
Slavery Societies, of the free States, is calculated 
not only to render unstable the tenure of this kind of 
property, but threatens to spread desolation and 
murder throughout the peaceful borders of our sister 





relations, jeopardizing our internal commerce, and 
throwing obstacles in the way of those great con- 
templated schemes of improvement, by which the 
enlightened men of the ditferent States, are strug- 
gling to draw closer the bonds of brotherly feeling, 
and social intercommunication. The case has be- 
come alarming; in this emergency, it behoves the 
temperate and prudent among us, who appreciate 


action on the subject; otherwise we may expect 
some evil spirit to arise, to overcloud our brilliant 
perspective, by dashing the cup of harmony to 

The urgency applies particularly to Cin-) 


cently made it the theatre for disseminating dcc- 
trines and sentiments entirely at variance with the 
views and feelings of the great mass of our popu- 
lation; therefore, 

Resolved, **That it is a breach of our highest po- 
litical contract, and a violation of good faith and 
common honesty, to disturb the internal condition 
and domestic arrangements of the slave-holding 
States.” 

Resolved, That this meeting view with distrust 
and abhorrence the couse pursued by Abolition So-| 
cieties, which, with professions of mercy and good | 
feeling on their lips, are advocating measures which 
are pregnant with injury, to the political, commercial 
and friendly relations between the Siates. | 

Resolved, That while we cherish as freemen the 
liberty of the press, and of speech, as among the 
most sacred provisions of the constitution, we view 
'them as controlled by the same rules which govern 





other rights, viz: to be used in such a manner as 
not to injure the acknowledged rights of others. 
Resolved, That the discussions of Anti-Slavery 
Societies, and the circulation cf papers and pamph- 
lets, tending to excite, in any manner, the negroes 
of the slave-holding States, is a profligate abuse of 
this boasted right, as immoral, and cruel in refer- 


legislation for the District of Columbia by which | ner : 
the citizens thereof will be deprived of the right of, part of the assembly voting in the affirmative, and one or 


property in their slaves, which right we believe is two gentlemen assigning as their reason, that Mr. B. was 
— to them by the constitution and laws of the making a stronger anti-abolition speech, than any they 
. ! could make. Others, however, did not seem to think so 


During the absence of the committee, the consti- | 
tution of the Cincinnati Anti-Slavery Society was | —for, notwithstanding the reiterated permission granted 


read by the president of the meeting, at the request) to defend his principles at large, and to speak, as he 
of ‘Hoary Starr, 1eq. thought he was called to do, of his friends and of himself, 


The meeting was ably and eloquently addressed | ; : : 
by Judge Wright, Hon. R. T. Lytle, Col. Pendle-| the uproar soon prevented him from being heard. At this 
a oe of me — so erga 8 ing, as well as one of the Vice Presidents, intimated to 
the whole course pursued by the abolitionists. The ,. ae ae 

: f tate of feeling in the meeting it was 
speakers were frequently interrupted by the cheer-| on, Cae el ee Ponee ae 
ing responses of the whole meeting. | useless for him to attempt to proceed, and that it would 

Mr. Birney requested, and was suffered to be be well to desist. To this Mr. B. assented—and order 
heard in defense of the abolitionists. beinz restored for a moment, he significd in respectful 


(Mr. B. did not reguest to be heard in defense of the | terms, that he would desist from any further remarks. 


abolitionists. Leave was spontaneously granted tohim|! Next came Mr. Lytle, greeted “with many and loud 


twice, as he thought—yet it was, in fact, recalled by the | acclaims.”—“And he did talk: ye gods! how he did talk!” 
—“He called so loud, that all the hollow deep of (the 
court-house) resounded.” We had thought that the race 
of “thunder and lightning” orators had Lecome extinct, at 
the death of the late Gov, Williams of South Carolina. 
It still exists;—and the mantle 





tumult of those who had accorded it.] 


On motion of Colonel Pendleton, it was 

Resolved, That a copy of the proceedings of this 
meeting, signed by the officers, together with the 
preamble and resolutions, be forwarded to the 
senators and representatives in Congress from Ohio | 


—to the members of the senate and house of repre-, ; 
sentatives of the legislature of Ohio from this city’ undisputed inher‘tance of “Thunder and Lightning” 


and county, and to his excellency, the governor of Lytle, We pretend not to give any of the argument of 
the State, with a request that he will lay the same) yy 7 __ it being like the Frenchman’s flea, who “when I 
before the General Assembly. a me 

put my finger on him, begar he no there. 


On motion of Judge Wright, 

Resolved, That the publishers of the several; The Philinthrop st troubled him exceedingly. To 
papers, in this city, be respectfully requested to him it was as Banquo’s ghost to the bloody hero of the 
publish the proceedings of this meeting. It was evident, “the fit was on him,” for the 

SAMUEL W. DAVIES, Pveszdent. 


JACOB BURNET, 
MORGAN NEVILLE, 
WILLIAM BURKE, 
O. M. SPENCER, 


Rost. BucHanan, 
Secretaries. 


Arcup. Irwin, 
Auuison Owen, 
The report being read, Judge Wright, in a deliberate, | 
and, to us, pleasing manner, supported by remarks, filling fully—by the assurance, that the Philanthropist was to 


But we were mistaken. 
of “Thunder and Lightning Williams”* is the sole and 


stage. 
strange hallucimation took posscssion of his mind that, if 
ever it had been at New Richmond, it had some time 
since deserted its abode, and was now, cither like the 
fabled Delos, wandering about without any local habita- 
tion, or else, it was anchored somewhere on terra firma 
in this city and practising its incantations right in the 
midst of us. [Here Mr. Birney interposed, to allay the 
evil spirit, and to quiet his alarms—though not success- 


\ Vice Presidents. 





the powerful spirit which had taken pos- 
for still 
his fellow-citizens as we expect to prove the report to bes did he insist, that althoush New Richmond might be its 
and the street and coffve-house not ons which he uttered place of residence, yet it had been often seen on its 
against abolitionis's, showed, conclusiv: ly, to us, that their, sprite-like prowls through the neighboring country; perti- 
cause had not received as much of the labor of h’s execl- | naceously, did he argue that it had been secn, if not by 


of what he said was, in our judgment, as hostile to the feeble to cast out 
constitutional liberty and t» the acknowledged rights of session of some of the upper chambers of Mr, L 
| ’ , 


stow on that of a private client who had one hundred large brick store on Main strect in this city—haunting 
3 
| here for a while—then entering a large box—anon, perch- 


dollars in jeopardy. 
ing itself on a dray—driving in open daylight along 


Mr. Lytle now rose to submit a few remarks on the/ 


that Mr. Birney be heard, generally, as it was understood, | ing, to the astonishment of all who watched its antics, in 


as the advocate of abolition. ‘This he did in very hand-| the very house occupied by Judge Burke, minister of the 
some and just terms—for which he has our thanks, albeit, gospel, Vice President of this meeting, and Deputy Post- | 
his remarks, made in a subsequent specch, in reference to. master of the United States. In conclusion, on this part | 
Mr. B. particularly, and to those with whom Mr. B. acted of the drama, it was very clear tu all close observers, that 
generally, were in bad keeping with them. The frs¢| “shadows to night had struck more terror to the soul of 
speech compared with the last, was as the salutary letting} Richard than could the substance of ten thousand sol 


off of steam, to the desolating explosion of the boiler. diers, armed in proof and mustered at New Richmond.” 
A topic, which seemed powerfully to magnetize all the 


_ loose particles of Mr. L.’s mind was, what would the peo- 


Anti-Slavery views generally (and believing, from the | Ple of South Carolina say to us here, if the “assassins” 
ignorance of them, manifested by the speakers and in of them and their children were permitted to concoct their 
the report, that nothing else was more wanting,) as w ell plans in this city—and what would become of the rail- 
as of the part he was acting in relation to the Philan-| roa, if the abolitionists should be known to have, right 
thropist, and to discussions of the subject of slavery— in our midst, a tent for powwowing, and a workshop for 
left the topics introduced by Col. Hale, after simply sta- sharpening and pointing their fiery darts? Aye, there’s 
ting that the colored man, found by him at the door with the rub. To one unacquainted with the theological 
the Colonel, had, on being invited to enter the house, views entertained by Mr. L. in reference to the blacks, it 
quietly seated himself in a remote part of the room, and might seem strange, that he gave such importance to the 


hind wscsaeaed din, eset innliang eninis wety olibainies rail-road—so great indeed, that it seemed as if he was 
ready to destroy liberty at home, that he might confirm 





Mr. Birney, construing the permission granted him, 
under Mr. Lytle’s motion, to authorize an exposition of 





any time a superabundance of slaves, so that th-v would 
be dangerous from their numbers; or if a diminutivn of 
the stock should be desirable on any account—-the same 
operation on the black males, with a corresponding one’ 
on the hlack females, would ensure, to any extent, the 
accomplishment of southern wishes and the security of 
our southern friends. “Give me some civet, good apothe- 
cary, to sweeten my imagination.” But enough of Mr. 
Lytle’s speech. It was, indeed an extraordinary one, I 
know not how better to describe it, as a whole, than by a 
distich of Dryden’s applied to one of his cotemporaries, 
“A monstrous mass of foul corrupted matter 
As all the d***Is had spued to make the batter,” 
After the speaker had ended, and had resumed his seat,. 
amidst a thundergust of applause, Judge Wr'ght, appre- 
hending, as he doubtless did, that if any mobocratic ele- 
ments were in the assembly, they had been put into brisk 
commotion, by the speech of Mr. L., rose and made some 
very sensible remarks,——and well adapted to preserve the 
peace of the assembly. He made prominent this senti- 
ment, “that whilst the meeting had shown a commendable 
care for the rights of our southern friends, it ought to be 
remembered that the rights of our immediate neighbors 
were not less worthy to be preserved and respected.” 
| We wish this was acted on, as well as spoken. 
| The President made a few remarks, in explanation of 
a ‘conversation he had formerly had with Mr. Birney,—in 
relation to the printing and circulation of the Declaration 
and Constitution which had been read this evening;—Mr- 
B. added at his request a few more, in further explana- 
tion;—the President then exhorted those assembled to good 


order and decorum in dispersing, and the meeting, after 


passing the preamble and resolutions, with but one dis- 


senting voice as to two of them, adjourned sine die. 
Such is the history--play ully given, and in good hu 


e iference of sentiment on the part of the i i : - _ . B. was 5 et ; 
met by some diffe Pp ‘ton, and others, expressing firmly and decidedly juncture, the President—near whom Mr. B. was stand mor withal, yet correct us to facts so far as we can recole 


lect—of the anti-abolition meeting in Cincinnati. There 
were some circumstances that looked oddly when laid side 
by side. First, there was the mayor, the chief officer of 
the city; second, an ex-judge and late senator in Con- 
gress; third, a gentleman, without tit'e or office, but of 
unexceptionable standing; fourth, a gentleman, who made 
up for all deficiency of tit’e in the last, by having con- 
densed within himself titles derived from the sacred min- 
istry, as well as from the judciary and the executive 
To these were added 
Against 


departments of our government. 
THREE secretaries and a committee of FIFTEEN. 
the respectability of the whole staff ro man, we believe, 
can say a word. Cincinnati, it is believed, could not 
have furnished a more respectable corps of gentlemen of 
property and standing. to lead the way in any object of a 
public nature. Yet who is not struck with the incongru- 
ity o® all this parade, with the statement, that these 
against whom they were marshalled, “are insignificant as 
regards numbers” and that “the great mass of our f llow- 
citizens” are rot only “opposed to their views” but enter 
ta'n towards them “ xcited and provoked feelings.” 

It is the respectability of the conductors of this meet. 
ing that afflicts us with mournful solicitude for the cause 
of liberty and our country, When, before, could such an 
assemblage have been held, substantially to encourage the 
south in maintaining and perpetuating her ruinous sys- 
tem of slavery?’ When, before, could this have been 
done, accompanied, too, with a voluntary pledge to the 
south, that cvery lawful effort would be exerted to sup= 
press any paper that dares to discuss the merits of slavery 


States. ' i re i ali ek. up some six or eight minutes of time, the principles em- be fo lily, 3 wv Ri , 5 See: 
=o Ra imprudence, the rer ee the w ick Pp — g race P if | und, bodily, at Nev Richmond and nowhere else.] or warn the people of the ruin it is bringing on the coun- 
edness of this course are already affecting our sccial bodied in the preamble and resolutions. The substance | But it all would not do—the exorcism of Mr. B. was too try? 


When, before, could such a meeting have venturcd 
to pledge itself to exert every lawful effort to suppress 
newspapers not only in their own city, but to exercise its 
power in suppressing them in the neighborhood? When, 
before, could such a set of resolutions,——branding the 
advocates of freedom and constitutional rights with acting 
to revolutionise the government and dissolve the union— 


ralue orous union, to take ireet lent mind, as he would, properly, deem it his duty to be-| himself, by others who l i ; : 
the value of our gloro ; ke some direct ; » properly, wy , by could not be deceived, entering a threate: ing those who are peaceably cndeavoring to ins 


form their fellow-citizens of the peril into which their 
dearest rights are brought, with a course of legislation 
that shall be sufficient to arrest them? Never, before, we 


pieces. ; ; 
cinnati, inasmuch as a few misguided men have re- report, and to redeem the pledge he had given, to move Main street—turning down Third, and finally disappear- honestly believe:--therefore, never before was there such 


need that an enlightened people, yet free, should pass, on 
such proceedings, a peaceful yet decided judgment of 
condemnation. 

We propose, hereafter, subjecting to the test of close 
examination, the dangerous principles embodied in the 
above resolutions; entertaining no doubt that when strip- 
ped of their drapery, they will present a skeleton at which, 
even many who voted for them will turn away in disgust, 





Apnouition anv Revivats.--The article below has 
suggested to us, this question-—Js the anti-slavery discus- 
sion opposed to revivals of religion? We should un- 
doubtedly answer in the negative. In desiring to reno- 
vate the principles of a government founded on the 
equality of men as to rights, a'truth, we believe, revealed 
in the word of God--and to conduct to the happiest ter- 
mination of which it is susceptible, a system acknow- 
ledged to be corrupting to all parties concerned, surely 
there can be nothing which opposes the dominion of: 
truth in the heart. A will that is resolved into God's 


will cannot desire otherwise. 


ence to the southern States, as it-is impolitic and and cruel allusions to him because of his color, by the 

were a — + sgt Fy 'Colonel—and that when the latter withdrew, Mr. B. 
esolved, That fully impressed as we are with the : i 

Petes elored man, which he came to 

| insignificance, as regards numbers, of the abclition- es Sei en ee pom 





‘apply for, he, also, withdrew. 


slavery abroad.. How this is, we know not—but some 
have thought, that great influence—if not too much—was 
given to the facilities which would be afforded by a rail- 
road, for visiting the Patriarch, McDuffie,—to receive fur- 


No: it is not the anti-slavery discussion that stops revi- 
vals, If stopped atall, it is by that temper in the church 
which converts discussion inte agitation. The doctrines 





ists of the west, and aware of the excited and pro- 
voked feelings of the great mass of our fellow-citi- 
zens opposed to their views, we consider it our duty 
to warn these deluded men, of the odium they are 
creating, and of the danger they are incurring in 











Resolved, That the course pursued by the Anti- | 
Slavery Societies throughout the country, is daily 
weakening the ties by which the States are united, , 


of the union; we are, therefore, constrained to con- by resi 
esidents of free States, for under- os ; 
| tages, not possessed by res  amicnaated | pated every doubt of his sincerity, that slavery is the best 


sider the advocates of such institutions, as enemies 


to the happiness of the people and to the peace’and | * 
‘tion of temper which he had, always, heretofore, and 


Resolved, That-in the opinion of this meeting the | which, he trusted, he ever should maintain, not only in’ 
course of the advocates of Abolition is directly cal-| 4. discussion of slavery; but of every other subject 


prosperity of the union. 


culated to defeat their object; to impose upon the 
slave, and perpetuate additional burthens; and to 


| whi ight find it his duty to investigate and discuss, : 4 : 
which he might fin Bist d 4 oe capable of mischiff, as well as fighting against their deg- 


Mr. B. proceeded to state, why he, particularly, rather 
than persons under different circumstances, ought to pub- 
lish a paper given up to the subject now occupying the 


ther theological instruction from his regular annual lec- 
ture, and of witnessing the simplicity and happiness of 
primitive times, revived in the laughing fields and sunny | 
plantations of the Patriarchs and Princes of the south. 
Asa theologian, Mr. L. is beyond all doubt of the Mc- 
Duffie school—believing, with that Patriarch, that it is 
very clear from the Bible, that the black man was made 
for slavery; and insisting, with an earnestness that dissi- 


a slave-holder, till eighteen or twenty months ago; had, 
from the circumstance of his having resided many years 
in the south [Alabama]. seen slavery in all its phases—! 











He adverted to that modera- 
He re- 


tanding the whole subject. and happiest condition to which he can aspire. 
buked with glowing intensity of language, the efforts of 
the abolitionists to educate and improve the colored peo- 


ple of this city—because it was only making them more 


of Justice, and Freedom, and Mercy, would never agitate, 
unless met by the spirit of Oppression; by the love of 
ease, by indolence, and a desire for the honor that cometh 
from men instead of that which cometh from God. As 
long as the righteousness of freedom is opposed by the un- 
righteousness of slavery, there will, there must be, agitation. 
The contest, in this case, will be, as it ever has been where 
truth is brought to the destruction of error, terrible; and in 
proportion, too, as the latter, confident in its strength, 
proudly defies its adversary. So soon as error is van 
quished, the agitation will cease, and who would have it 
to cease sooner? 

Are there any facts in the case? 
thing in the condition of the churches around us, tending 
to illustrate this matter?’ There are churches from which 


Can we find any- 


restrain and interrupt the benevolent exertions of As areason-of no small weight, why he should treat the 
individuals in the slave States to ameliorate their south, with all proper fairness and tenderness—he had, 
conaiiots | rosiding there, almost the whole of a large family-connex- 

Resol-el, That we coincide fully in the enlight- | jon ere were slave-holders,—and whose welfare and 


ened views taken by the governor of New York in . : 
his late message. on this subject, and believe with , ety were matters to him of, by no means, unimportant, 
him, that if in defiance of the well known estab-/ concern. 


lished popular sentiment, to sustain in its purity the to the disproportionate increase of the slaves above that of South Carolina. The ardor of his patriotism, set off by 

a noisy and minatory species of eloquence, secured to 

his name, during life, the prefix of “Thunder and Lizht- 
; = y . < . . 

there must finally—and that before very Jong—be ning”—to the utter extermination of “David R.,” the 


prompt and efficient legislation of this State, in con-! a ruinous explosion there; that to prevent this was a great nomen and cognomen given to him ut baptism. 


integrity of the federal compact, these “misonided 
men” continue to pursue a course at war with the. 
same, that we will join in recommending the lone, 


the whites in the south—showing, that, from this process 


maining such—never could be elevated; this had been 
unsuccessfully tried at Liberia. ‘There was but one pre. 


| " . . BS ° 
As Mr. B. advanced in his subject, adverting a respectable and influential member of Congress from 


tiny of degratation. The real African—the dlack—-re-| : - ; oe 
anti-s‘avery doctrines and discussions have been vigi- 





lantly and successfully repelled. They are undisturbed 
—in perfect peace—no abolitionist being among them to 
molest or annoy. What is their condition? Do they 
seem cold, benumbed, dead, with all the advantages, too, 
of an able ministry and learned expounders of the truth? 
If this be so, why is it? May it not be, because they 
egard iniquity in their heart? May it not be, that God 
has sent leanness into them; and that they have contracted 





*David R. Williams, more than twenty years azo, was 
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of the ceean, a tribe of robbers, murderers,-and canni-’ 
bals, we, here in America, have something to do 

with them. It is not consistent with the welfaré of 
the human race that there should be robbers, mur- 
derers, and cannibals, anywhere. Again, as Chris- 
tians, we are entrusted with a set of principles, 
which go to abolish such crimes, and are com- 
manded by the Redeemer of the world to promul- 

gate them. We have scmething to do, then, as 

long as there is upon earth a single man who has 

not been reached and won to righteousness hy these 

| heavenly principles. 


both master and slave; indeed, they had already con-! ; Have we, then, nothing to do 


— 
the spirit of oppression, ‘because of their voluntary en-| the free blacks in the south. Against this the north 
listr nent in the ranks of ‘those who oppress, and because C@"not, will not object, because it is a strictly do- 
of “heir earnestness in finding excuses for those who re- reste concert of the south; and for the thorough effi- 
Sante tachi tes taeda, a8 Ma tis Cecilia tan sits ciency of the remedial and preventive course here 
0 , y apa “70g, In vreaking the yoke indicated, the boasted southern spirit and conscious 
from their brother’s neck? No one would say, after the energy, should never directly or ¢ndirectly acknowl- Perersoro’, December 28, 1835, 
light which has of late been thrown on the sin of intem- a baggie et hese i comma! To the Editor of the New England Spectator:-— 
. the effec ee discussion at the no ill ‘ . : 
perance, that a church, made up, chiefly, of rum and be such thata more vigilant, rigorous iat edewe I just now see in your paper of 23d inst. portions 
is . , oe: ‘ , a ap . . ee 
whisky drinkers, could have a true revival of religion. severe course towards southern slaves and southern le ares hola © geusiotens in Virginia to myself. 
3 ; : : Spiegel ts : : receive , 7 
To look for it, wou'd seem almost like an insult to the free incendiaries, will be required at the hands of replied to te ” pe eee ae 00 penne? 
. > Hf 4 ‘ ° Ir e > ta 
purity of God's truth. How much stronger would be the —- opr So _ — preemie would probably send a copy fide lonatie the seen 
; te ge ; and southern dignity, and southern sectional pride aa - F ee 
grounds for tila revival in a church, whose mem- should atieits Giekstehhte-—aheit fordid wi Ra vio- raul ded rr, ope wer, brief and hasty, would) tributed greatly to that desirable end, and might)!” prance i ance Pal ayn Se 
bers, although they might not actually drink to intemper- late our own favorite principle by dictating their pJo 1 rsa ode a rong wren, ane more suita-| eventually have produced the very object which is | “elena reninaeaging: rior gama pce 5 
ance themselves, yet employed their minds in framing Course to northern legislators. By pertinaciously siphon oan rela i vrei’) now professed|y. held cut as the one desired to be jan ab rea pele nN My rer 
wd dasa ; anche ie Be x whe “orres d s his letter, it is very | : a cima oun the constitution, whic 
excuses for their drinking brethren; in proving that the at Ren Gein ie ne —- proper, that I should publish my reply, coy "ee | sm ae age But yd aioe wpe aeoapandl rights ia our swords and cache acunenaie 
. SEP SOs : : , Jarolina, by her governor and legis- 9; yea "f* very is the offspring of fanaticism of the Ne hie y . ’ 
aisual measure of their drinking was reconcilable with Jature, has ennmtanee gt pei we gag Se you for publication an exact copy of it. pies ha Salt slaceinar it esr 2 anecesliie theirs, should they rise to claim them, and have'we 
*God’s will, and that when it was exceeded in a few instan- the premises, is not strengthened; bdut the discus- lg mond ‘Telegraph, in which, it seems, the a : ¥| nothing to do with it? Are we called upon to give 
; ? GIs letier was first printed, will probably think it but 


; i : igthened checked may kindle a fire which it may require the fuciti f ke b lai 
ces, their well regulated system of moderate drinking was Sion of the inferdicted subject is increased, both at fair to publish my reply best blood of the country to quench, and engender| UP fugitives from slavery on the bare elaim of any 
the south and the north. y reply. southern man before any magistrate whom he may 


| feelings which may prove fatal to the integrity of 





























Northern Spirit. | duce to the suppression of riots, if by legal enact- 
ment the obligation to make restitution of property 
destroyed by mobs, was imposed upon the ccmmu- 
nity within whose limits its destruction was perpe- 


trated. 








GERRIT SMITH’S REPLY TO A 
VIRGINIAN. 


ABOLITIONISM. 


The doctrines of universal emancipation, no doubt 
had their origin in motives of the purest humanity 
and in the most benevolent designs, and would, if 
left to themselves, by their mild and benignant in- 
fluences, have greatly ameliorated the condition cf 








Is slae 


uct 


* 





* not to be impugned thereby? 


“who were endeavoring to persuade the drinking professor effectual, for the attainment of any properly desira- | 


- above named, there can be no doubt, and this same oppression because our neighbors practice it, then they 


_ affairs of her sisters. Now if this position be true! 


: let southern law operate upon the instruments of 


Would they give any ad- Quict, yet energetic mea-_ 
a 3 7 e ie sures, on the part of the slaveholding States, have 
ditional grounds to encourage their expectation, if they ever appeared to us, as the most proper, the most | 
were to push their auxiliary efforts, to the abuse of those dignified, the most just, and likely to be the most. 


Very respectfully yours, 
Gerrit Smiru. 
Peterboro’, Nov. 26, 1835. 
, > ; : “IT thank you, my dear sir, for your let 
ble end, in relation to this subject; and verbal vio- jnst. Re inet jeoniiaecesil a ag ag 
ir ge OR y ” Jenceand menace, and demands in manner dictatorial, cause it finds fault with me come 
: met ghbor, ca ‘ g them fanatics, rad:- however effectual and proper they may be, in the Jines of it, before 
cals, incend:aries, frre-brands? We suppose not. mouths of slaveholders addressed to their property, ofa frank, open-hearted, sensible Christian gentle- 5 uare 1 Ny GN 
The church that wants a revival now, must settle the Can never be expected to be regarded, when address- man—and such a gentleman I most cordially wel-' nipped, gh SS EEN pai 
question of slavery on the side of righteousness, fully a ps _ —— proudly -ae-igosay nd its come into the list of my correspondents. i trust. ne controlled «ea Ng intended to remedy 
d I tt NA I A rength and rights, to another no less so, in any that this will not be our only interchange of letters "6 (O™porary mise wef only. I would take occasion 
and forever. It must become an anti-oppression church, other lioht than as unwarrantable, or with any more —and let me assure you, that I Cnletect wihidl es however to suggest for the consideration of the Gen- 
‘ * e . . . . xj a i= ; i 
regardless of the form in which oppression may show violent emotion than that of pity. Itis, therefore, self open to conviction on every subject, as I sa i eral Assembly, whether a calm, temperate and dig- 
itself, of the power of the oppressor, or of the taunts of impolitic in us of the slaveholding States, to use them gume you do also. ’ _nified, but at the same time firm and decided expres- 


- i | sj ! aT , se]; ) i a 
his a Then, if tho eon ubs true, shall “its light tow ards our northern brethren. Let them debate I herewith send you a correct copy of my speech | sion of the views and fe elings of that body In refe i 
upon slavery orany other subject at home, as much 


; : i to which you refer.” After y8u have read i /ence to this highly dangerous and mischief-threat- 
mee _ as the morning and its health spring forth as they please; a fig for what they think of slavery! will not i from my sia of the st ped ening spirit, would not be calculated to give tone 
speedily. ' ; 


| Ruse tale pamphlets and pictures if you find them and “scabbard.” thes § wns algae dhleets chenncbent and expression to public sentiment in relation to 
where they should not be; keep your slaves about you will see that theue works wese ni lo aka u" that subject, and have a direct tendency to impose an 
their proper business, and legally whip those blacks fiurativesense. ‘ie war I refer to e 5 geningl immediate check and restraint upon its further pro- 
or whites, whointermeddle with your property, ac- mind about the right of free discussion. Let me say, or 
M. E. Church, within the bounds of the New York, essay - age ie gg ee — — that Lam one of the supporters of the American, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore conferences, and men- bane i ages me on etiam ae er Peace Scciety, and subscribe with all my heart to! 
tioning the discussion of the slavery question as one ve k.” > ®something rotten 1n the State of Den- its-dectrines. eee » : : 
of the causes of this decrease. gs _ ] refer you to my letter to Dr. A. L. Cox, under! ; sera iA ceo a 
But this reason in the premises, Mr. Editor, I date of 2Istinst. It is published in the New York | ARGUMENTS AGAINST ANTI-SLAVERY. 
consider inconclusive for two or three reasons. | Revewes Posr-Orrice Viotrxce.--The following Evangelist of the 21st inst. You will seein that} 1. “Zhompson is a foreigner.” This is the most 
_ 1. Because, there has been no very extensive ex- ;. ¢ OY ao © letter seme of my reasons for uniting myself with prominent and the most influential argument which 
citement, among the preachers and members of our - rom a suoscriber MM Ky--a peaceful, law-abid- she Anti-Slavery Scciety. You will see also what isnow urged. But the time has been when the ery 
a 0 the subject of slavery within the bounds i$ and respectable man:-- I mean by —— i, lt that it of ‘foreign emissary’? would have excited the burn- 
of the conferences above named. If this communi- = « ar ; has nothing io ¢9 with “amalgamation,” and “rights ing indignaticn of this whole nation. LaFayette 
cation be understood as referring to what some of », — send my paper some other way than to the oF free citizens,” &é., &c., to which you refer.—) was a ‘foreign emissary.” Howard who passed his 
the preachers in the New York and Baltimore con- post-office. Ihave received your first number, Whether “amalgamation” is proper, and whether life in “meddling” with the prisons of Europe was 
ferences have done to oppose the abolltionists, then I but no more. , who keeps the post-office, the slaves shall ever be clothed with the “rights of; a ‘foreiga emissary.” Every missionary who goes 
acknowledge that as “J. K.’ (the Rev. John Ken- has refused to let me have them. free citizens,” are questions I have nothing to do) from cur land to *“meddle” with the sins and the 
with. Whatshall be done with the southern slave,| miseries of other lands is a “foreign emissary.’ 


the union itself. It must be left to the public opin- 
ion alone to check and tocontrol the further progress 
| of this misdirected enthusiasm. Legislation ennnot 
| be brought to bear upon it without endangering other 
of religion to the practice of entire abstinence as a duty 5D ; 
gu P J I had not read many. in this great confederacy is deeply and solemnly inter- 

¢ Hl 2) 7 . . e , 7", * ‘y 
I felt that I was reading the letter | ested. The freedom cf speech and of the press, which 
after allis the scfeguard to free discussivn, and the 


Mr. Eniror:—A few weeks since I saw a com- 
munication in our official paper, published in New 
York, referring to the decrease of members in the 
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Slavery. 











Send them to 





rights and other privileges in which every indivtdual 


choose, and have we nothing to do with it? 
very perpetuated in the District of Columbia by the 
votes of our own representatives, and we have noth- 
ing todo with it? Isit extended to new States year 
after year, and we have nothing’ to do with it? Is 
America made the nurse of slaves; is her soil stained 
with an immense traffic in the blood, and bones, and 
souls of her own native citizens, and we have noth- 
ing to do with it? Is her name, dear to her free 
born sons as the besom that nursed them, made the 
by-werd and jest of all Europe and the world, and 
we have nothing to do with it? 


And whoare they who ask, ‘what have the people 
of the north to do with slavery?”” Why they are, 1. 
The slave-hclders. They have theirreascns. They 
like anything better than l.aving their consciences 
meddled with, especially such of them as were ori- 
ginally from the north. 2. Merchants who traffie 
with slave-holders. Some cf them are afraid they 

















reday I suppose) has estimated, there has been I can get them there once a month propably,” 
sme ‘‘excitement’’ within these conferences upon — when he is delivered frem slavery, is not for me to| We could welcome the ‘foreign emissary” Lak ay- 
th’s subject. ; say. All Iam contending for is, thai he be deliver-| cette, when he came to aid us, the slaves of England, 

¢. In the New England and New Hamrshire | ed from the bendage in which he is wickedly held.| to obtain our freedom; but when one comes to plead 
conirences, where aiajority of the preacners are * : blis! hie lili ou If American slavery be not wicked, then the argu-| with us the cause of humanity, the irresistably con- 
abol‘ionists, and where the subject of stavery has published, or is about to publish anot her edition of his ments with which I assail it fall to the ground. [s | vi.eing reply is, “you are a foreign emissary.” 
been .liscussed more than in any otter part of the admirable work on Slavery, in which he has made several it not wicked? Do I not say enough in my letter to| Away with such contemptible nonsense. If we 
countrv, there has been an increace of members the important altcrations. Thy, doubtless, relate to the abo- Dr. Cox to proveits wickedness? You say, “that | cannct renly to a man’s arguments but by telling 
pastye r! Howis this! ‘J. K.”’ says that the agita- eainintcs slavery isan evil which ought to be removed. when-| him that he was born in a latitude different from 
tion of this subject retards r-vivals and has prevent- eis hae ever it can be done witheut incurring a greater evil.’?| ours, we had better be silent. Truth is iruth, 
ed the in:rease of memh:-rs in our church, whereas, 2° recollected, which it ssems to us, could well be al- Now J say it ought to be removed if it be asin, no| whether it come trem Jew or Greck, Christian or 
we have hid the greaest revivals, and the greatest ine tered. matter what the consequences of its removal may | heathen. And error ean be refuted without the con- 
crease of n embirsin those corferences where a majority | a ee ee necessarity be, | say God requires the immediate temptible ery, it is a foregner who utters it. The 
of the prea: hers have borne their testimony against the ii cals a : _ abandonment of all sin. You use the wora “evil,” | correctness of a sentiment is the only questicn de- 
sin of slavery; while there has been a positive de- JXCITEMENTS TO RAIS¢ A Mos.—Lforls to pui where I would “sin.” Do, my dear sir, shut out of | serving inquiry. I care not by whom the sentiment 


. . " \epdam fn j Povaise , " f : Shake z 4 is fs 
clension of revivals, and a decrease of membership down the Freedom of the Press and of Speech.— view all consequences resulting in your opinion| is uttered, by black man cr white man; by an arch- 
in two or three of those conferences where the angel from heaven, or by Balaam’s ass. Is it the 


“Should he _ editor of the Philanthropist] and from the fall of the system, and consider whether 

preachers hve either stood aloof from this subject co condone Jutors, be so mad as still to persist 1N this system which denies men the Bible and the truth? is the only question that concerns us. -I 
or opposed those who engaged in its discussion! their present course, they assume an awful respon- family relation, and by the confession of some of| should think a decent man would be ashamed—I 

3. There was no ‘“‘decrease”’ of revivals nor mem- sibility, and the cons.quences must be upon their your own ecclesiastical bodies, turns them into Sant should think his tongue would falter before he 
bers in any} art of our church, in 1780, and after- own ill-fated heads.”’- -Cin. Whig, Jan. 25, °36. thens ina gcsnel land—do, I sav, consider, whether; would stoop so low as to utter the words “foreign 
wards, when Dr. Coke and the Methodist preachers ANOTHER. this system should not be called a s?rfiu/ evil. The! emissary.” 
who organised the M. E. Church, engaged inthe! «As it is, we trusc, he [the editor of the Philan- Lord bring you to this conclusion—and then we are} 2. ‘S/aves, obey your masters!’? Itseems that we 
discussion of the slavery question, They opposed thropist] has leart.ed sufficient of the sentiments agreed—and then the righteous cause of “immediate must have a new version of the Bible to uphold 
‘slavery then by the very same means that are used of the people of Cincinnati, with respect to himself emancipation” will have an able advocate even in; slavery. It is amusing to think what a hubbub 
‘by the Metliodist preachers of the present day, who and his infatuated ecadjutors, to cool his temerity Virginia. : | would have been created, if in the days of our rev- 
are denominated abolitionists, and they were bless- and abandon th: hope of securing for the cause of You will also see by my letter to Dr. Cox, that,| olution, some staunch tory had urged this sentiment 


ed and prspered of God in sodoing.” It is true, at abolition even a toleration in this city.”"—Cin. Rep. in my judgment, it is for the south and the south} in the popular assemblages of Boston or Charleston. 
that time there was no paper published by ourchureh Jan. 25, °36 only to abolish the slavery of the slave States. My | ‘Lynch law’? would have been as speedily employed 


in which. their real views couid be misrepresented, ; ‘only claim for the north in this matter (and that claim | upon that side cf the question then, as it is upon 
and th irprinciples and measures opposed, and this Now we wish to ask every candid and ingenuous man, T make for George Thompson or any other foreigner) | the other now. When the Greek was nobly strug- 
may b> assigned as ong reason why there was netin if any other construction can be put upon the above para- 1S the privilege of kindly and temperately endeavor-| gling for freedom with his master, the Turk, who 


. : q " ] a H ; 7 1 _ . = 6S res >y 
some places, a decrease at that time in the member- eraphs tha. this? ‘If the resolutions of the meeting on ing to persnade yeu to abolish it. If you w il] not; was then so base as to cry out, “Slaves, obey your 
shir. % : ee : be persuaded then it must remain, until a righteous masters?’? A man so degraded was hardly to be 

the 25th, will not so intim’date Mr. B. as to stop his press, 


‘hat the other causes mentioned by “J. K.’’ has Ged shall overthrow it agatnst your will. found in Christendom. When the Poles resisted 
s:tved to lessen our numbers in the conferences 29d impo ¢ silence on h’mand all others who speak about = have nothing to say in defense of the errors of; the Russian tyrant, even to their country’s ruin and 
the Anti-Slavery Scciety. I have said and written| their own beggary, where was the heart that did 
much against them. But this let me say, that I} not beat in sympathy with their struggles? Man is 
believe there is nothing in the letter I am now writ-| so constituted that he cannct help respecting those, 
dest) uction of their property, the abuse of their porsons, jing, which disagrees with the principles of that) black or white, who ‘scorn to be slaves.’ And yet 
n of their constitutional rights scciety. Let me say too, that what yeu write abcut| when the pocr s!ave at the scuth lifts his bleeding 

that scciety’s demanding ‘*amalcamation’’ &c., &e.,| arms and weeping eyes to heaven, and pleads for 
is a'l error, sheer error. of which I pray, that vour, that dearest of all earthly blessings, liberty—almost 
mind may be disabused. That scciety has nothing | the only answer he hears, from saint or sinner, is, 
to do with ‘amalgamation,” and the individuals] “Slave, cbey your master.” And, if perchance a 
composing it are as much opposed to it as yon) a few individuals cannot harden their hearts to his 
friend. PHILADELPHIA. R , are. : ss ery, but are constrained to weep with the poor slave, 
Zion’s Watchman. | Humrnine, pet Canpip AckNowLepsmMenT.— — Believe me. dear sir, I luve my fellow-citizens at) and to plead for him, they are hunted by a nation’s 
From the Cin. Rep. of last week.—“Sournern the south. Ilove them as a portion of my own) cblcquy, and rewards are offered for their heads. 
feeling is too strong in this city, the interests of her dear countrymen, and asa pertion of the great fami-| 3. We have no right to medile with the domestic 
Tax Serniv or Parnrorisv.—The following article, MERCHANTS. her a her TRADESMEN, ly of man for whom Christdied. So far from coun-| relations of another State. What right had we then 
sienna ae, ideale nite are too deeply interwoven with the interests of the s'ave tenancing violence against them, I would not count | to meddle with the domestic relations of the vindic- 
P ”. © Slavenolaing aris o- States; the commercial and social int reourse Letwren my life too dear in attempting to shield them from| tive Turk. When he was mercilessly bathing his 
cracy of Kentucky, ought to cause a blush on the faves our eifizens and the citizens of the south-west, are too jt. But do not, donot, I beseech you, deny us the| scymetar in the blood of the sons and daughters of 
of such of our fellow-citizens of the free States, as have tntimate to admit of the UNINTERRUPTED cp?rations °f right of discussing the auestion of slavery—and do} Greece, there was not a heart in America, which did 
, a society tendine to separate the ties which connect notstir up our base politicians to invade that sacred| net throb with sympathy for the oppressed. The 
the city to those States.” right. expression of our best wishes for Greece were heard 
on the floor of Congress, from the most influential 
and the most eloquent men of the nation. ‘The 
press, without a known exception, uttered its loud 
and cheering voice of encouragement; and this 
voice was borne across the Atlantic on every breeze. 
Our citizens went to fight side by side with the 
Greek. Ovr merchant ships were freighted with 
arms and ammuniticn and provisions to aid them in 
the conflict. And yet, gentlemen who applauded 
all this interference with the domestic relations of 
another nation, coolly tell us that we have no right 
to express one word of sympathy for two millions 
of our countrymen, ground down by an oppression 
infinitely more merciless than that of the Turk. If 
we see a million of females without any protection 
of their persons, we must not whisper a syllable 
upon the subject, for ‘it is interfering with domestic 
relations.” If we see a million of men prohibited 
by law, from reading the Bible, and laboring for 
life without wages, we must not utter a word, for 
‘it is interfering with domestic relations.” If we 
see the mother overwhelmed with anguish as she 
sees her child torn from her and driven into distant 
and hopeless bondage, we must close our ears, and 
harden our hearts, and silence our tongues, for ‘*we 
must not interfere with domestic relations.” If we 
see droves of our fellow creatures, men, women, and 
children, in chains anc despair, urged by the slave- 
driver’s lash through the land, we must not speak, 
for it will be “interfering with domestic relations.” 
Can it be that an American press upholds such senti- 
ments—that an American church can slumber over 
such sins? 





Dr. Caanninc,—we have been infcrmed, has cither 


as there is no otker material part of his work, 





cause (emigration) has served to lessen ourmember- must bear the consequences of southern dictation, in the 
shin, it must be remembered, in New England as 
well as in other places. . 

It may be proper to add inconclusion. Mr. Editor, 214 the fore ble suppressio : 
that our brethern in New England. as I learn from to print and speak and write on any subject which they 
Zion’s Herald, are still favored a a need of y ay think w'll be profitable to their fellow-citizens.’ If 
very interestirg and powerful revivals of religion. ee ors . 

ee : t end anything else, Ict them explain, 

May they be continued and increased more and more hose Giants Sntend SRyTRUtg chee, F 
in each of our conferences, is the prayer of your =e eee ee 





shown themselves ready, at the bidding of the sout'), to 
surrender the strongest outposts of liberty. How can the, 
gentlemen, who lately resolved at Cincinnati, to su/:press 
(of course by lawful means—we ar2 not yet fallen so 


low, that any other would be countenanced) a portion of clamati~n of their shame, we know not. | 
the press engaged in advocating the right of the people ‘esitable; the investment of capital is advantageous; the GOVERNOR WOLF. 


to free discussion, in maintaining unimpaired the liberty CncouTagement of manufactures is profitable: but venane We take the following from the Message of the 
of the press; showing equal respect to the rights of ble, advantageous, and profitable as they all may be, if Governor of Pennsylvania, delivered Dec. 3d. ’ 

every part of our country, whether it be northern or they are to be bought only by a submissive surrender of - = sum pened ote peopel —- ho 
southern: how, we say, can they read this piece, without the liberty of the press, the freedom of speech, and per- 2016 CXIEDEIS Breal eyo ae Orne r exam oe 


ae | Wi o y i 
How far the several classes of our citizens above men- ith great regard, your friend, 99 
| Gerrit Smitu. 


tioned are willing to say .2men to the above officious pro- | 


» Esq. 








Commerce is 





7 ; : : , it is to be lamented that whilst our hearts should be 
feeling that they have greatly humbled their city, have at- sonal security, the rrorte will yet speak in a voice of fJjed with gratitude and humble devotion for the 
tempted to wound the struggling cause of liberty every- thunder, “they are too dear!” bounties of Providonce, to Him who bestows them, 

: : : . i have been manifested in some portions 

where, and, it may be, infixed on their ow there should have b he ‘ 
iy on lt ois abet nasalaiaes =| of the Union a spirit of wantonness and insubordi- 
stain which will be the last visible spot as they are seen’) = Tue Crxcrxwatt Rervaticax.—A reply to the very nation, which have set aside the ordinary forms of 


descending into oblivion? | tallest ‘endl injurious article against us in this print, was law, and executed summary vengeance upon the de- 
voted heads of whoscever might fall within its pow- 


er, according toits own undefined, illicit moce of 





From the Lexington Intelligencer. | intended to be inserted in this week’s paper. Other mat- 


‘It seems to us inexpedient for the south to insist on ter more urgent, perhaps, has filled up our columns, to eriminal justice, 
a legislative declaration, by the northern States, of the exclusion of it. We shall have an opportunity soon | Wherever this spirit was’ dominant, a self-consti- 
their adoption of an opinion held by the south. It o¢ replying; and we hope to do so, waiving al! retort of tuted tribunal, predetermined that the victim should 
is inexpedient and it is inconsistent. For see—the iis steals A COE” ; suffer the penalty, whether guilty or innocent, was 
south says one State has no right to interfere, even erms that have bcen applied to us, with the the arbiter of his fate. Property, life, liberty, repu- 
so far-as to aiscuss questions foreign to herself, and calmness and moderation which become those who con- tation, every thing that is dear to man upon earth, 
touching only the internal and strictly domestic tend for the great principles which lie at the foundation of was made to submit to this relentless ordeal. Man 
ue! human liberty and human happiness. became the voluntary executioners of their fellow- 
-by.what. rule does the south demand an expression . i ‘men. ‘The most inhuman atrocities and wanton 
. by the northern legislatures, ye opinion that the | cold blooded murders were committed in the open 
any anes ane or oaks & proage Roped | Love ron ta Sovra.—One of the Cincinnati pa- cn at pre ——— by sna who 
8 ? se de- fre . ; vatly scandalize aving 

“ sail : ers has, the last week publishe ; . Would eel themselves greatly y, 

mands of the south, violate the very principle which P°s 2S within the las P d two essays, writ it supposed that they were not models of refine- 








will lose custcem. 3. Politicians who are afraid 
that a shift of thé wind will shift them out of office. 
4. Preachers of the Gospel, who havea care forthe 
fleece as well as the ficck. 5. Some of them, too, 
are men who are sending missionaries to Palestine, 
and India, and China, men who are ever ready to 
raise subscriptions for the Greeks and Poles, men 
who are saying to every nation under heaven, let us 
“pluck the mote out of thine eye.” 


We cf the north have much to do with slavery, 
because God has given us power to abolish it. The 
slave-holders are men like ourselves. They are not 
proof against truth, and thought, and feeling. If, 
in the kind and peaceful spirit of the blessed Gospel, 
we all take the side of the slave, assert his rights, 
sympathise in his sufferings, and speak him free so 
far as we have the power, whatcan they do? They 
cannot fight us, they dare not separate from us. 
Listen they must, and yield they must. God has 
made ice to melt wher the temperature is above a 
certain peint, and it might as well maintain its flinty 
hardness in a fiery furnace, as the pecple of the 
south theirs, after the people of the north are once 
kindled up to the natural temperature of our common 
humanity.—Morning Siar. 








Slave Trade. 


Sincunar Instance or TRANSFORMATION.—We- 
grocs.—Dr. Josern Powett, of Elizabethton, Car- 
ter county, Tenn., is disposed to engage, on com- 
mission, in the purchasing of negroes to the orders 
of all such persons as may be willing to entrust 
their interest with him. Having been engaged to 
some extent in this kind of traffic for two or three 
years past, he believes himself fully competent to 
judge the worth of such property. He will charge, 
as a commission for his services, two per cent. on 
all sums invested, and would, if requested, deliver 
the negroes so purchased, at any place designated, 
for reasonable wages, including expenses. 

Such as may wish his services are referred to 
Col. Ephraim H. Foster, Nashville; Dr. T. G. 
Greenfield, near Columbia, Maury county; Adam 
Huntsman, Esq., Jackson, Madison cornty, Tenn.; 
and Washington Keys, Esq., cashier of the bank 
at Decatur, Alabama. 

P. S. If those making remittances would forward 
drafts on Baltimore or Philadelphia, they could be 
cashed conveniently. —Nashville Republican. 

Of the gentlemen to whom the Doctor! (quere—which 
of the rival colleges does he illustrate?) refers for proof of 
his qualifications for commercial operations: Mr. Foster 
is a lawyer of high standing; Mr. Huntsman a member 
of Conzress; Mr. Keys a professor of religton: of Dr. 
Greenfield we have no knowledge. 

This is the only instance known to us, in which a 
member of the medical profession (a profession which, 
from our souls, we honor, because it has furnished early 
and powerful advocates of every benevolent and humane 


cause) has become a professed traflicer in human fiesh. 





We are gratified to learn by an article in the last 
London New Monthly Magazine, that a treaty had 
just been entered into between Great Britain and the 
Spanish Government, which will, it is believed, 
have the effect of wholly putting an end to this hor- 
rible traffic. By the new treaty, the owners and 
crews of slaves are to be punished as piratical rob- 
bers—vessels fitting and preparing may be seized 
and condemned as if they were laden with their car- 
go, and previous to their sale are to be broken to 
pieces, so that they can never be used again. All 
slaves captured by the British cruisers are to be 
made over to the British Government which wiil 
thus net only give liberty tothese unfortunate crea- 
tures, but will be able to secure it for them in future. 
In short, the new treaty puts the abolition of the slave- 
trade, which now almost solely flourishes under the 
Spanish flag, entirely in British hands, and the re- 
sult can readily be anticipated, One good effect 
of this arrangement will be that, in a short time, the 
enormots expense, and great sacrifice of haman life, 
sustained by the British in keeping a numerous fleet 
of cruisers stationed in the most sickiy part of the 
globe, for the preventation of. slavery—will, it is 
hoped, be ina great measure dispensed with. And 
in their endeavors to put the horrors of this infamous 
traffic down, they will notbe called upon to sacri- 
fice so many lives of their most valuable countrymen. 
— Bangor Advertiser. 





A letter just received in Liverpool, dated Benin, 
August 26th, says: “There are now lying at Why- 
der, twenty-one slavers; at Lagos, fifteen; at Be- 
nin, three. 

el 











To the Public. 


The Subscriber has invented a machine, for boring out 
hubbs. for receiving boxes, either for Carriages, Wagons, 








they require. the north specifically to recognise. In te to prove that “Congress has power to prevent the ment, intelligence, and respectability. Mobs were 
making these demands, the south herself discussesa_ publication and circulation of the abolitionist periodicals collected together under the pretence that some act 
; bis of coer te eh wr -. lias al in the slave-holding States:”” yet this same paper is prod- Of immorality or dishonesty had been committed, 
_ abolitionists; but while they confine their operations ‘##1 in its abuse of those who would offer any reasons Hh omovtie seneteary. was eatered. by violesee, 
to the free States, we cannot recogr'ise the sup- @gainst this sentiment. Truly, the slave-holder’s work- the obnoxious individual sought for, and if found, 
posed southern rightto intermeddle witlr them. If shops established among us, are busy, and bold, too, in fella victim to an infuriated mob; if not, his proper- 


they introduce dangerous documents into the south, ¢hoir assaults on the press—the abiding foe of their favor- ty became a sacrifice to a frenzied populace, and all 
this under the unjustifiable plea of necessity or the! is the seed of the church,’ was never more fully 


| tardiness of the forms of trial in the courts of law. | verified than at the present time. The cutrages 

It would be gratifying to feel a conscicusness, with which the jand is now filled, are spreading far 
that we had nothing of this spirit to reproach ovr-) and wide the determination to preserve the liberty of 
selves with in our own State; but the truth will) speech ard cf the press. The mind cf the nation is 


But let the press speak as it may—let the church 
slumber on—let good men and great men try to 
silence enquiry, and extinguish light—let mobs rage, 
and rewards be offered for blood—there are too many 
hearts now bleeding with sorrow for the slave, and 
pleading with God for his redemption, to be thus 
palsied. ‘The sentiment, ‘the blood of the martyrs 








such introduction. Ifinflammatory picture's are in- scien 


ae into the. sonth, dangerous to the peace of, 
. the south, they mustsurely be introduced by Duman = Tarra haunts no corners, secks no by-ways; if thou 


. hands, and such hands are evidently proper cb,iects profsss it. do it openly; if thon seek it do it frirly: h» de- 
not, T am constrained to say, bear us out in claim-) now directed to slavery, and every day and every 


“ southern sep hep . Upon them, then, let gs-rves not to profess truth, that professes it fear‘ully, he 
ose sanctions fall with their most rigorous pre.S- deserves not to find the truth, that seeks it fraudulently, ing entire exemption from its destructive influences. hour add to the number of its uncompromising foes. 


ope nmdnie Eig ge up the principle; —Quarle. Such things must not be tolerated in a country pro-’ —New York Evangelist. 
of society ns ai naxta * or 0 the pervasion Labi fessing to be governed by just and equal laws. If : 
the continuance “ ise pe e, ras : or north, hangs) Ie thou be anzry with him that reproves thy sin, thou the laws are too weak to afford protection to the Siavery.—W hat hare the people of the north to 
olitionists Selon steal eit ch Point. Ifab-' scerctly confessest: his reproof to be just; if thou acknow- citizen in every emergency, it is time they should be, do with slavery? Nothing, if slavery is just and 
or prints, pone —— pate < a writings” ledge his reproof to be just, thou secretly confessest thy made more efficient; the lives of our citizens must, right. Butif slavery is unjust, cruel, and wicked, 
punish those wh em. If they send them by mail, anger to be unjust. He that is angry with the just re- be secured against lawless violence, and it might) they have much to do with it. Why? Hecause the 

se who exhibit them to your slaves, or to| prover, kindles the fire of the just revenger.-Quarle. . not be unprofitable to enquire how far it would con-| slaves are men, If there is, upon the farthest side 








| Carts, or any kind of wheeled vehicle that runs upon boxes. 
| He has used, and fully satisfied himself and others, who 
| are judges of its utility, that it exceeds any thing of the 

Kind that has ever yet been introduced, both for expedi- 
ency and neatness. 

He intends to apply to Government fer a patent. This 
notice is to forewarn all persons from taking advantage of 
his discovery, until he can obtain one. 

‘ ELIAS R. DAY. 

New Richmond, Jan, 29, 1836.—3t. 





A Card. 


The New Richmond Anti-Slavery Society will. hold‘its 
monthly meeting in the Presbyterian Church, on the first 
Saturday in February, at ea:ly-candle-lighting. 

THOS. DONALDSON, Sec. pro tem. 





A Card. 


Messrs. Thome, Streeter, Allen, Wattles, Lyman, and 
any otherswho may be engaged in lecturing in this State, 
on the subject of Slavery, are requested to communicate 
‘o the subscriber, where they may be addressed, from time 
totime. A. A. GUTHRIE, Cor. Sec. Ohio A.S, S. . 

Putnum, Muskingum Co., Ohio. 
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Miscellaneous. 








DR. CHANNING, ON SLAVERY. 
INTRODUCTION, 


The first question to be proposed by a rational being is, 
not what is profitablg, but what is right. Duty must be 
primary, prominent, most conspicuous, among the objects 
of human thought and pursuit. If we cast it down from 
its supremacy, if we enquire first for our interests and 
then for our duties, we shall certainly err. We can never 
see the right clearly and fully, but by making it our first 
concern. No judgment can be just or wise, but that 
which is built on the conviction of the paramount worth 
and importance of duty. This is the fundamental truth, | 
the supreme law of reason; and the mind, which does not | 
start from this in its enquiries into human affairs, is 
doomed to great, perhaps fatal error. 

The right is the supreme good, and includes all other} 
goods. In soeking and adhering to it, we secure our true | 
and only happiness. - Ail prosperity, not founded on it, is 
built on sand. If human affairs are controlled, as we be- 
lieve, by Almighty rectitude and impartial goodness, then 
to hope for happiness from wrong doing, is as insane as to 

eek health and prosperity by rebelling against the laws 
of nature, by sowing our seed on the ocean, or making 
poison our common food. There is but one unfailing 
good; and that is, fidelity to to the everlasting law written 
on the heart, and re-written and re-published in God’s 
word. 

Whoever places this faith in the everlasting law of rec- 
titude, must of course regard the question of slavery first 
and chiefly as a moral question. All other considerations 
will weigh little with him, compared with its moral cha- 
racter and moral influences. The following remarks, 
therefore, are designed to aid the reader in forming a just} 
moral judgment of slavery. Great truths, inalienable | 
rights, everlasting duties, these will form the chief sub- 
jects of this discussion. ‘There are times when the as- 
sertion of preat principles is the best service a man can 
render society. The present is a moment of bewildering 
excitement, when men’s minds are stormed and darkened 
by strong passions and fierce conflicts; and also a moment 
ot absorbing worldiness, when the moral law is made to 
bow to expediency, and its high and strict requirements 
are decried or dismissed as metaphysical abstractions, or 
impracticable theories. At such a season, to utter great 
principles without passion, and in the spirit of unfeigned 
and universal good-will, and to engrave them deeply and 
durably on men’s minds, is to do more for the world, than 
to open mines of wealth, or to frame the most successful 
schemes of policy. 

Of late our country has been convulsed by the question | 
of slavery; and the people, in proportion as they have felt | 
vehemently, have thought superficially, or hardly thought 
at all; and we see the results in a singular want of well- 
defined principles, in a strange vagueness and inconsis- 
tency of opinion, and in the proneness to excess which 
belongs to unsettled minds. The multitude have been 
called, now to contemplate the horrors of slavery, and 
now to shudder at the ruin and bloodshed which must 
follow emancipation. The word Massacre has resounded 
through the land, striking terror into strong as well as 
tender hearts, and awakening indignation against what- 
ever may seem to threaten such a consummation. The 
consequence is, that not a few dread all discussion of the 
subject, and if not reconciled to the continuance of sia- 
very, at least believe that they have no duty to perform, no 
testimony to bear, no influence to exert, no sentimen‘s to 
cherish and spread, in relation to this evil. What is still 
worse, opinions either favoring or extenuating it are heard 
with little or no disapprobation. Concessions are made 
to it which would once have shocked the community; 
whilst to assail it is proncunced unwise and perilous. 
No stronger reason for a calm exposition of its true cha- 
racter can be given, than this very state of the public 
mind. A community can suffer no greater calamity than 
the loss of its principles. Lofty and pure sentiment is 
the life and hope of a people. There was never such an 
obligation to discuss slavery as at this moment, when re- 
cent events have done much to unsettle and obscure men’s 
minds in regard to it. This result is to be ascribed in 
part to the injudicious vehemence of those who have taken 
into their hands the care of the slave. Such ought to re- 
member that to espouse a good cause is not enough. We 
must maintain it in a spirit answering to its dignity. Let 
no man touch the great interests of humanity, who does 
not strive to sanctify himself for the work by cleansing his 
heart of all wrath and uncharitablencss, who cannot hope 
that he is in a measure baptized unto the spirit of univer- 
sallove. Even sympathy with the injured and oppressed 
may do harm, by being partial, exclusive, and bitterly in- 
dignant. How far the declension of the spirit of freedom 
is to be ascribed to the cause now suggested, I do not say. 

he effect is plain, and whoever sees and laments the evil 
should strive to arrest it. 

Slavery ought to be discussed. We onzht to think, 
feel, speak, and write about it. But whatever we do in 
regard to it should be done with a deep feeling of respon- 
sibility, and so done as not to put in jeopardy the peace 
of the slaveholding States. On this point public opinion 
has not been and cannot be too strongly pronounced. 
Slavery, indeed, from its very nature, must be a ground 
of alarm wherever it exists. Slavery and security can by 
no device be joined together. But we may not, must not, 
by rashness and passion increase the peril. To instigate 
the slave to insurrection is a crime for which no rebuke 
and no punishment can be too severe. This would be to 
involve slave and master in common ruin. It is not 
enouzh to say, that the constitution is violated by any ac- 
tion endangering the slavcholding portion of our country. 
A higher law than the constitution forbids this unholy in- 
terference. Were our national union dissolved, we ought 
to rebrobate, as sternlv as we now do, the slizhtest mani- 
festation of a disposition to stir up a sorvile war. Still 
more, were the free and the slaveholding States not only 
separated, but engazed in the fiercest hostilitics, the for- 
mer would deserve the abhorrence of the world, and the 
indignation of Heaven, were they to resort to insurrection 
and massacre as means of victory. Better were it for us 
to bare our own breasts to the knife of the slave, than to 
arm Lim with it against his master. 

It is not by personal, direct action on the mind of the 
slave that we can do him good. Our concern is with the 
free. With the free we are to plead his cause. And this 
is peculiarly our duty, because we have bound ourselves 


| many, a writer seems to lower himself who touches it. 


of thinking, cannot be interested in this subject. Because 
the slave is a degraded being, they think slavery a low 
topi¢, and wonder how it can excite the attention and 
sympathy of those who can discuss or feel for any thing 
else. Now the truth is, that slavery, regarded only ma 
philosophical light, is a theme worthy of the highest 
minds, It involves the gravest questions about human 
nature and society. It carries us into the problems which 
have exercised for ages the highest understandings. It 
calls us to enquire into the foundation, nature, and extent 
of human rights, into the distinction between a person 
and a thing, into the true relations of man and man, into 
the obligations of the community to each of its members, 
into the ground and laws of property, and above all into 
the true dignity and indestructible claims of a moral being. 
I venture to say, there is no subject, now agitated by the 
community, which can compare in philosophical dignity 
with slavery; and yet to multitudes the question falls 
under the same contempt with the slave himself. To 


The falsely refined, who want intellectual force to grasp 
it, pronounce it unworthy of their notice. a 
But this subject has more than philosophical dignity. 
It has an important bearing on character. Our interest in 
it is one test by which our comprehension of the distinc- | 
tive spirit of Christianity must be judged. Christianity 
is the manifestation and inculcation of universal love. 


selves, without permission from the government, on 
Texas lands, adjoining Louisiana and Arkansas, 
did the same thing. 


sale of slaves, thereafter introduced, was strictly 


The constitution of the State of Coahuila and Tex- 
as, promulgated in March, 1827, contains the fol- 
lowing article: — . 

“13, In this State no person shall be born a slave 
after this constitution is published in the capital of 
each district, and six months theseafter, neither will 
the introduction of slaves be permitted under any 
pretext.”” ; q 

Laws were also passed by the legislature of this 
State, subjecting the future importers of slaves to 
the penalties imposed by the earlier enactments of 
the general Congress, and providing for the educa- 
tion, &c., of the children of persons still held as 
slaves in the new settlements. But the people of 
those settlements refused to carry these laws into f 
feet; and slaves were introduced and held in the 
same condition as before the prohibitory enactments 
were promulgated. Considerable numbers were 
even taken in from Africa, by way of Cuba, in the 
very face of all the laws, treaties, &c., for the sup- 





The great teaching of Christianity is, that we must recog- 
nise and respect human nature in all its forms, in the | 
rest, most ignorant, most fallen. We must look be- | 


To be just to this is the great injunction of our religion. 


neath “the flesh,” to “the spirit.’ The spiritual princi-| prevented the government from extending its author- 
ple in man is what entitles him to our brotherly regard. | ity to this remote section, and the daring violators 


pression of the African Slave Trade. Some diffi- 
culties existed in other parts of the Republic, which 


‘of the laws persisted in their course with impunity. 


it.* It is not proposed to substitute a monarchy, 
or a military despotism, as the enemies of the Mex- 
By a law of the Mexican Re- |icans have asserted,—but a consolidated, popular, 


i 1823, t hase or |elective government, upon genuine republican prin- 
ee) cea. cbt tacodon, wy ciples, ty the place of a federation of States, stlnde- 


prohibited; and the children born of slaves, then | pendent” only inname, yet under a supreme govern- 
held, were declared free at fourteen years of age. ng and controlling power. 


t should be borne in mind, by the people of the 
United States, that the advocat:» of slavery have 
long had an eye upon the Texas country, as a future 
mart for the excess of the slave population in the 
south, and the extension and preponderance of 
slave-holding influence in the government of this 
Union. Who can forget the essays of ‘‘American- 
us,” “La Salle,” &¢., published in the southern 
newspapers a few years since? It is generally un- 
derstood that the author of those essays was Thomas 
H. Benton, a Senator in Congress from Missouri. 
He had the unblushing effrontery to assert, (as oth- 
ers have done since,) that the United States have a 
right to claim the whole of the Texas country, be- 
cause it was once considered a part of Louisiana! 
Although Florida was obtained in lieu of Texas, at 
the time of the cession of Louisiana, and the line 
was distinctly drawn, and the treaty of cession 
firmly ratified, yet this claim has been impudently 
set up, with the view of increasing the dimensions 
of the slave-holding territory and perpetuating sla- 
vite power in this Republic. Benton made no se- 
cret of the designs of the slave-holding party. He 
openly declared, that the United States government 
should obtain the territory in question for the pur- 
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THE CLIMBER’S COMPLAINT. 
BY MONTGOMERY. 
Who loves the climbing boy?—Why eares 
If well or ill I be? 
Is there a living soul th». shares, 
A thought or wish for me? 











I’ve had no parents since my birth, 
Brothers and sisters—none: 

Oh, what is all this world to me, 
Where I am only one! 


I wake, and see the morning rise, 
And all around me gay; 

But nothing I behold js mine, 
No—not the life of day! 


No! not the very breath I dzaw— 
These limbs are not my own; 

A master calls me his by law, 
My griefs are mine alone. 


Ah, these they could not make him feel-. 
Would they themselves (ad felt 

Who bound me to that man of steel, 
Whom mercy cannot melt. 


Yet now for wealth or ease I sigh, 
All are not rich and great: 


To overlook this, on account of condition or color, is to; They not only generally refused a compliance with 
violate the great Christian law. We have reason to think the regulations above-mentioned, but neglected to 
that it is one design of God, in appointing the vast diver- keep up the custom-house establishments, and per- 
sities of human condition, to put to the test and to wand mitted the introduction of foreign goods without 
out most distinctly the principle of ro It is yep paying the legal duties, as well as contraband. arti- 
ordered, that human nature is po be oe ina “* cles of every description. I oreign apwenaaene ro 
forms of beauty, magnificence, and outward glory. 4°) speculators likewise took possession of lands be- 
be dazzled and attracted by these would be no sign of re-| longing to government, and claimed the right to hold 
verence for what is interior and spiritual in human nature. | the same without having obtained legal title.* 
——— a eyes ~~ a — apes vo _edaasind, In this state of things, the colonists —~e nd 
connexion with fe paercreatnnes, whose outwar circUM- | establish a State Government, separate from Coa- 
stances are repulsive, Jo ny : "t own epitiaal | bile, They drew up a constitution, (without hav- 
F Ss a COM. |. = “ase 

nature and God’s image in these humble forms, to recog-| ing taken the measures required by the existing | 
nise as brethren those who want all outward distinctions,| — © 


pose of creating “five or six more slave-holding 
States,” to counterbalance the preponderating increase 
and influence of the free States of the north. As he 
could make but few proselytes to the absurd and in- 
iquitious dcctrine, however, the s/ave-holding exec- 
ulive of this government was induced to apply to 
the Mexican authorities for a cession of the Texas 
country to the United States. This having been 
promptly and positively refused, the object of the 
slavite party now is to assist the colonists in the 
temporary establishment of their independence, with 
the view of admission into this Union (or perhaps | 
attachment to a new government to be organized in 
the south) ata future period. 


Many may be as poor as I— 
But none so desolate. 


For all I know have kin and kind, 
Some home, some hope, some joy; 

But these I must not look to find— 
Who knows the climbing boy? 


The world has not a place of rest 
For outcasts so forlorn— 

"Twas all bespoken, all possest— 
Long before I was born! 








is the chief way in which we are to manifest the spirit of 
Him, who came to raise the fallen and to save the lost. 
We sce, then, the moral importance of the question of 
slavery; according to our decision of it, we determine our | 
comprehension of the Christian law. He who cannot} 
see a brother, a child of God, a man possessing all the 

rights of humanity under a skin darker than his own, 

wants the vision of a Christian. He worships the out- | 
ward. The Spirit is not yet revealed to him. To look | 
unmoved on the degradation and wrongs of a fellow-| 
ereature, because burned by a fiercer sun, proves us stran- | 
gers to justice and: love, in those universal forms which | 
characterise Christianity. The greatest of all distinctions, 

the only enduring one, is moral goodness, virtue, religion. 

Outward distinctions cannot add to the dignity of this. 

The wealth of worids is “not sufficient for a burnt-offer- 

ing” on its altar. A being capable of this is invested by 

God with solemn claims on his fellow-creatures. To ex- 

clude millions of such beings from our sympathy, because 

of outward disadvantages, proves, that, in whatever else 

we surpass them, we are not their superiors in Christian 

virtue. 

The spirit of Christianity, I have said, is distinguished | 
by universality. It is universal justice. It respects all | 
the rights of all beings. It suffers no being, however ob- 
scure, to be wronged, without condemning the wrong- 
doer. Impartial, uncompromising, fearless, it screens no | 
favorites, is dazzled by no power, spreads its shield over 
ths weakest. summons the mightiest to its bar, and speaks 
to the conscience in tones, under which the mightiest have 
quailed. It is also universal love, comprehending those 
that are near and those that are far off, the high and the 
low, the rich and poor, descending to the fallen, and espe- 
cially binding itself to those in whom human nature is 
trampled under foot. Such is the spirit of Christianity; 
and nothing but the illumination of this spirit can prepare 
us to pass judgment on slavery. 

These remarks are intended to show the spirit in which 
slavery ought to be approached, and the point of view 
from which it will be regarded in the present discussion. 
My plan may be briefly sketched. 

1, I shall show that man cannot be justly held and 
used as property. 

2. I shall show that man has sacred and _ infallible 
rights, of which slavery is the infraction. 

3. I shall offer some explanations to prevent misappli- 
cation of these principles. 

4, I shall unfold the evils of slavery. 

5. I shall consider the argument which the Scriptures 
are thought to furnish in favor of slavery. 

6. I shall cffer some remarks on the means of remov- 
ing it. 

7. I shall offer some remarks on abolitionism. 

8. I shall conclude with a few reflections on the duties 
belonging to the times. 

In the first two sections I propose to show that slavery 
is a great wrong, but I do not intend to pass sentence on 
the character of the slaveholder. These two subjects are 
distinct. Men are not always to be interpreted by their 
acts or institutions. The same acts in different circum- 
stances, admit and even require very different construc- 
tions. I offer this remark, that the subject may be ap- 
proached without prejudice or personal reference. The 
single object is to settle great principles. Their bearing 
on individuals will be a subject of distinct consideration. 





INSURRECTION IN TEXAS. 


By the accounts received from Texas, it appears 
that the colonists who have emigrated from the Uni- 
ted States and settled in that section of the Mexican 
Republic have taken up arms against the legal au- 
thorities of the government. And as the causes 
and objects of the contest in which they are en- 
gaged appear to be very imperfectly understood 
among the people generally of this country, a cor- 
rect though brief statement relative to the subject 
may not be unacceptable to those who are desirous 
of further acquaintance with it. 

It is well known that the Republic of Mexico 





to resist his efforts for his own emancipation. We suffer 
him to do nothing for himself. The more, then, should 
be done for him. Our physical power is pledged against 
him in case of revolt. Then our moral power should be 
exerted for his relicf. THis weakness, which we encrease, 


gives himaclaim to the only aid we can afford, to our Science of free government as were the British col- 


moral sympathy, to the free and faithful exposition of his 
wrongs. As men, as Christians, as citizens, we have du- 
ties to the slave, as well as to every other member of the 
community. On this point we have no liberty. The 


eternal law binds us to take the side of the injured; and | tering this peculiar kind of government, than their 
this law is peculiarly obligatory, when we forbid him to | 


lift an arm in his own defense. 
Let it not be said we can do nothing for the slave. We 
can do much. We have a power mightier than armies, 


the power of truth, of principle, of virtue, of right, of| propriety of the acts of the general government,| people. 


was organized upon the popular federative principle 
| which had previously been adopted by the Anglo- 
| Americans of the north. The Mexican people 
| were not, generally, as well acquainted with the 


| onists at the period when they asserted their inde- 
pendence. And though the march of intelligence 
and improvement has been rapid among them, the 
| former have experienced more difficulty in adminis- 


northern neighbors. When the leading politicians 
of one or more “independent States,” (though sub- 
ordinate in fact,) have been disposed—either through 





/one,) in which no mention was made of the subject of 
| slavery, and sent it to the general Congress for rati- 





With these facts and circumstances before them, 


Affection, too, life's sweetest cup, 
Goes round from hand to hand; 





‘fication. ‘They beasted, at the same time, that when | let the citizens of the United States pause and re- 
their new State government should be organized | flect, ere they engage in an enterprise not only Quix- 
they would ‘stand upon their sovereignty,” and re- | otic and hazardous, t but one calculated (should it 
establish the system of slavery. Stephen f, Austin, | possibly prove successful) to rivet the fetters of he- 
the principal empresario (contractor) for the estab- | reditary bondage on millions of human beings yet 
lishment of colonies in Texas, was deputed as the unborn. ‘The foreign settlers in Texas have expe-' 
bearer of the new constitution to the seat of the rienced from the Mexican Republic a liberality and 
general government. For various reasons, the na- generosity seldom exhibited by any nation under 


But I am never ask’d to sup— 
Out of the ring I stand. 


If kindness beats within my heart, 
What heart will beat again? 

I coax the dogs,—they snarl and start,— 
Brutes are as bad as men. 





tional Congress refused its sanction to the separa- heaven. They would find no difficulty, were they | 
tion of ‘Texas from Coahuila at that time. Austin disposed to comply with the regulations of the gov- | 
then recommended the people of Texas to organize ernment to whose authority they owe allegiance. 1) 
a State government, without the consent of Congress. repeat that the primary cbject of the persons en- | 
This being ascertained by the national executive, | gaged in the present contest is, to plunder the Mexi- 
Austin was imprisoned for a considerable length of cans of their fine rich scil—in like manner as they | 
time. As the colonists did not then openly manifest have plundered the various Indian tribes—and fo re- 
a dispesition to resist the authority of the govern- establish and perpetuate the SYSTEM OF SLAVE. 
ment by force, he was finally liberated, and returned RY, with ail its horrible abominations, in a vast ex- 
to Texas. ‘The government now determined on’ tent of country where it is now prohibited by the 
sending a few troops into the Texas country, to re- | laws. 
establish the custom-houses, and prevent the intro- | 
duction of slaves, the smuggling of goods contrary} Ture New Mexican ConstirutioN.~Since writ- 
to law, the illegal speculations in lands, &e. One’ ing the foregoing article, accounts have been re- 
or two armed vessels were despatched to the coast! eeived from the city of Mexico, by which it appears | 
of Texas for the purpose of intercepting the contra-' that the proposal to change the form of government, 
band trade. Ae has been adopted by the general Congress; and the 
In the meantime, propositions were made by some basis, upon which the new constitution is to be es- 
of the States, to change the form of government from tablished, is promulgated. 
that of a federative to a consolidated Republic. It| The sysiem of government is to be representative 
1S believed, by some, that a large majority of the | republican, divided into Legislative, Executive, and 
nation prefer the latter; and many are of the opinion Judicial departments, as formerly. The Legislature 
that it will be better suited to their condition. ‘To | will consist of a Senate and House of Representa- 
this, as might be expected, the Texas colonists have tives, and the Executive branch of a President, &c.; 
demurred. Whatever may be the other grounds of | al] elective periodically, by the people, as before. ® 


The beggar’s child may rise above 
The misery of his lot, 

The gipsy may be loved and love~- 
But I—but I—must not. 


Hard fare, cold lodgings, cruel toil, 
Youth, health, and strength consume; 

What tree could thrive in such a soil? 
What flower so scathed could bloom? 


Should I out-grow this cripling work, 
How shall my bread be sought? 
Must I to other lads turn Turk, 
And teach what I am taught? 


O! might I roam with flocks and herds 
In fellowship along! 

O! were I one among the birds— 
All wing, all life, all song! 


Free with the fishes may I dwell, 
Down in the quiet sea; 
The snail in his cobcastled shell— 


The snail's a king to me. 


objection, this one to them is all-important:—J¢ | 
would effectually crush their darling hopes of perpetu- 
ating slavery. They well know that the system 
will never be tolerated, if the influence and author- 
ity of the general government of Mexico prevails. 
Hence their efforts to establish an ‘independent 


national congress, &c. 


The constitution will define the mode of electing 
the officers of the Judiciary. In the place of States, 
Departments will be established, with governors 
and councils, the latter clothed with municipal leg- 
islative power, and all subject to the control of the 
In regard to the established 


State,” with the view of exercising their sove-' religion, no change is proposed. 

reignty in this matter, as the advocates of slavery; When the new constitution shall have been pre- 
attempted to do a few years since in Illinois. Hav- pared and adopted, particular notice will be taken 
ing failed in this, they now wish to assume their of jt in this work.—Gentus of Uni. Eman. 
complete and entire independence of the Mexican | 
government, and finally obtain admission as a s/ave- 


holding State in the northern Union. THE SPIRIT OF SLAVERY. 


No sooner was it known that the executive of Factory Cuitpren.—There are now from 1000 
the genera} government had forwarded troops to to 1500 factory children out of employment, and des- 
Texas, than the colonists prepared to resist them. titute of the means of support, at Patterson, New 
In conjunction with some New Orleans adventurers, Jersey. The ages of these sufferers vary from 7 to | 
they immediately captured (under the United States’ 18. The cause of their suffering is a strike in favor | 
flag) one of the armed vessels on the coast, and pro- of tae eleven-hour system. 
ceeded forthwith to organize an army. The pro-| This isa case which appeals strongly to the best 

osed change in the form of government is used as sympathies of our nature. These poor children, ata | 
the pretext for resistance to the national authorities, tender age, and imature strength, were required to 
at the present time. And they are invoking the labor 14 hours out of 24. This was literally work- 
sympathy and calling for the aid of the citizens of ingthem todeath. The toil and confinement was | 
the United States, in their endeavors to absolve too much for them. The parents (ofsuch as had | 
themselves from their obligations to the Mexican parents) of these over-worked operatives, seeing | 
Republic. This they would soon have done, even their children sinking under these burthens, implored | 
if no change had been proposed in the form of gov- theiremployers to remit a portion of their labor. | 
ernment,—as they had determined to establish the But avarice has no heart. The employers were | 
system of slavery, permanently, at all events, inexorable. Thechildren must work from daylight 
Slave-breeders, slave-dealers, contraband traders, to sunset or starve. They have chosen the latter al- 
land-speculators, with the ambitious and unprinci- ternative, and unless relief is-extended to them, they 
pled of every class in our large cities and towns must starve. 
may be expected to favor their views. But it re-| In this land of abundance, there is no excuse for 
mains to be seen how many will be seduced into the thus over working our children. A reasonable 
measure of violating the rules of national courtesy, amount of labor, can and should procure, for every 
of transgressing the laws of their own country,+ American citizen, ample food and raiment. The 
and waging war against a friendly power, for the poor must not be thus borne to the earth. Factory | 














unholy purpose of sustaining a system of wrong, children should be protected by law from the op-| 
of outrage, and oppression. pressions and rapacity of their employers. But in| 
The charges made against the President of the the absence of legal protection the people should | 
Mexican Republic, and so industriously circulated rise up to relieve, cherish and shield them. 
in the newspapers of this country, relative tothe The factory children at Patterson want immediate | 
usurpation of power, aud a design to abridge the relief. They are without bread. Shall this be toler-| 
liberties of his constituents, are not warranted by ated? Will the citizens of Albany suffer a thousand | 
facts. Placed in the chair of executive authority children to starve, because they refuse to become | 
by the will of an immense majority of the people, the slaves of their unfeeling employers? Let us do. 
it was his duty to enforce obedience to the constitu- something—and promptly too—to uphold and sus- | 
tional decrees of the nation. In doing this, he was tain these children in their refusal to work more than | 
himself governed by the laws: and when the object eleven hours for 2s. 6¢.—4d/bany Eve. Jonr. | 
was accomplished, he always left the co-ordinate | " . 
branches of the government in the full exercise of Wouldst thou traffic with the best advantage, and | 
their functions, and the people in possession of their crown thy virtues with the best return? Make the| 
legal, inalienable rights. If any change is finally poor thy chapman, and thy factor: so shalt thou 
made in the form of government, it will not be the give trifles which thou couldst not keep, to receive | 
act of the President alone,—but that of a majority treasure which thou canst not lose: there is no such, 





|] 


Cor out he goes in April showers, 
Lies snug when storms prevail, 

He feeds on fruits, he sleeps on flowers— 
I wish 1 was a snail. 


No: never! do the worst they can, 
I may be happy still; 
For I was born to be a man— 


And if I live, I will. be 





Durr Green’s ACCOUNT OF WHAT ABOLITIONISTS 
ARE DOING. 


We are those who believe the south has nothing 
to fear from a servile war. We donot believe that — 
the abolitionists intend,nor could they if they would, § 
excite the slaves to insurrection. The danger of § 
this is remote, We believe that we have most to. 
fear from the organised action upon the consciences 
and fears of the slaveholders themselves, fromthe — 
inatnnstnee of pee dan, pres heresies, into our § 
schools, our pulpits, and domestic .¢j tis % 
only by slesniiug ine weak and feeble, and atdtusing hs 
among our own people a morbid sensibility on the | ) 
question of slavery, that the abolitionists can accom- 
plish their object. Preparatory to this, they are now 
aboring to saturate the non-slaveholding States with 
the beliefthat slavery is a *‘sin against God;”’ that 
the “national compact” involves the non-slavehold- 
ersin that sin; and thatit is their duty to toil and 
suffer, that our country may be delivered from what 
they term ‘‘its blackest stain, its foulest reproach, its 
deadliest curse.”"—U. S. Telegraph. 
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The following is among the resolutions passed at 
the formation of the Worcester Co., (Mass.) Anti-. 


| Slavery Socie 


ty:— 
Resolved, That the recent rn 8 to put down 
free discussion is striking a deadly blow at the very 
vitals of our republican institutions, and that the 
worst of consequences are involved in them—that 
the question is not whether the colored man shallbe @ 
free, merely, but whether we ourselves shall be 
slaves—and that the present state of things calls 
loudly upon the philanthropist, the patriot, and the 
Christian, to put forth every suitable effort, to sus- 

tain those rights given by God, and secured to us by 

the blood of our fathers, and to hand them down, un- 
impaired, to future generations. 

Sounp Doctrine.—Toa community like this, the 
members of which have been reared in habitual rev- 
erence of Jaw, nothing is so odious as to witness © 
the contempt of that which they have been taught | 
to venerate; and when such contempt is manifested 








And if, in their own opinion, the peace 


motives of ambition or patriotism—to question the| of the nation, through the representation of the merchant as the charitable man.—Quarle. 


‘by those who derive their whole authority from the 
law, there is always hazard that such examples may 





love. We have a power, which is growing with every they have at times attempted to “throw themselves| and welfare of the country.can be better secured by 


advance of civilization, before which the slave-trade has) upon their sovereignty,” in like manner as the 


fallen, which is mitigating the sternest despotisms, which | “choice spirits” of this nation have frequently 


is spreading education through all ranks of society, which 
is bearing Christianity to the ends of the earth; which 
carries in itself the pledge of destruction to every institu- 
tion which debases humanity. Who can measure the 
power of Christian philanthropy, of enlightened good- 
ness, pouring itself forth in prayers and persuasions, 
from the press and pulpit, from the lips and hearts of de- 


threatened todo. To the minds of many, the idea 
that a “sovereign independent State” can justly be 
under the positive control of any other earthly 
ower, appears like an enigma of very doubtful so- 
ution:—and to this cause, mainly, the difficulties 
above alluded to are attributable. When the mili- 
tary,of any particular State have organized, to pre- 





voted men, and more and more binding together the wise 
and good in the cause of their race? All other powers, 
may fail. This mus triumph. It is leazued with God’s 
omnipotence. It is God himself acting in the hearts of 
his children. It has an ally in every conscience, in every 
human breast, in the wrong-docr himself. This spirit las 
but begun its work on earth. It is breathing itself more 
and more through literature, education, institutions, and 
opinion. Slavery cannot stand before it. Great moral 
principles, pure and generous sentiments, cannot be con- 
tined to this or that spot. They.cannot be shut out by 
territorial lines, or local legislation. ‘They are divine in- 
spira‘ions, and partake of the omnipresence of th-ir 
Autor. The deliberate, solemn conviction of good men 
through the world, that slavery is a grievous wronz to 
human nature, will make itself felt. ‘To increase this 
moral power is every man’s duty. To embody and ex- 
press this great trath is in every man’s power; and thus 
— man can do something to break the chain of the: 
ve. 
There are not a few persons, who, from vulgar modes 


vent the execution of the laws of the general gov- 
ernment, the President of the Republic, as in duty 
bound, according to the provisions of the constitu- 
tion, has taken measures to cause its authority to be 
respected. 

But although the present insurrection in Texas 
is conducted ostensibly upon the same principle, 
there are concurrent circumstances, which it is ne- 
cessary should be known to form a proper estimate 
of the true state of the controversy. This contest is 


ines / termination of the Anglo-| eign Prince or State, or of any colony, district, or people, | the Republic; 1 should sue! ; be obtained from 
principally based on a detei é@ Anglo g ° y ’ ’ people, epublic; and should sue a torce ’ 
American colonists to RE-ESTABLISH THE SYS. With whom the Unite! States are at peace, every person | these States, it will be generally sun9osed that the United far longer than the slaves. 


TEM OF SLAVERY in Teras. 
Previcus to the Mexican revolution, slavery was 
nearly extinguished in all parts of the conntry,} 


without the aid of legislative enactment. In the) 


early settlement of Austin’s first colony. the set- 
tlers. preesedine mostly from Louisiana and the ad- 
jaecent slave-holding States, took large numbers of 
slaves in with them. Many whoestablished them-| 


such change, no one can doubt their right to make 





* Perhaps in no age or nation has a more extensive system 
of land speculating and swindling been witnessed, than in 
the Texas country within a few years past. Companies 
have been organized in New York and Nashville for the 
purpose; and millions of acres of land have been taken 
possession of without a shadow of legal claim, and thou- 
sands of unsuspecting persons have been wheedled out of 
their money, for which they will never obtain an equiva- 
lent. This was the sole cause of the recent abrogation of 
the colonization laws by the legislature. ~ 


+An act of Congress, passed on the 28th of April, 1818, 
entitled: “An Act, in addition to an Act for the punish- 
ment of crimes against the United States,’ contains the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Section 6.—And be it further enacted, that if any pner- 
son shall, within the territory or jurisdiction of the Uni- 
ted States, begin, or set on foot, or provite or prepare the | 
means for any military expedition or enterprise, to be} 
carried ou from thence against the territories of any for- 








89 offending shall be deemed guilty of ahizh mis'emeanor, 


an‘ shall be fined, not exceeding three thousand dollars, | view of obtaining possession of the country. 
a3 y. 


an] imorisoned, not more tan three years.” 


“The “Declaration of Independence” of the United 
States, contains the following emphatic assertion, which 


be followed by others differently situated. But 


applies equally as well to the present case as any other:— civil liberty must cease to exist, whenever any man 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident—that all men | or body of men, whether clothed with civil or mili- 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their Crea- | tary authority, or without authority, of any kind, is 
tor with certain inalienable rights; that among these are! suffered to violate the law with impunity.—Gov. 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure Tazewell 
these nn governments ip hanger 0 —s men, _ ee 
riving their just powers from the consent of the governed; : 
that Fant ony form of government atiaiaie destruc-| A people is never more insulted than when a mob 
tive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or| takes its name. Abolition must not be put down by 
abolish it, and to institute a new government, laying its|]awless force. The attempt so to destroy it ought 
foantistion on such principles, and organizing its powers in to fail. Such attempts place abolitionism on a new 
ae we to them shall seem most likely to effect their) ound. If the constitution and the laws canst 
Ce ee ut it down, it must stand; and he who attempts it 
+ It is not probable that the territory in question will be | overthrow by lawless force is a rebel and usurper. 
easily wrested from the Mexican Republic, if it can be A newspaper which openl , or by inuendoes, excites 
done at all. Even should a sufficient number of adventu- a mob, should be regarded as sounding the tocsin of 
rers proceed from the United States, to enable the colonists | ¢ | Dee Dr. Ch F 
to resist the authority of the government for a time, it will insurrection.—-U/r.. anning. 
no doubt receive aid from other quarters. A large auxil- 
lary force will be necessary, to make anything of a stand A Facr.—The poor persecuted free colored peo- 
against the troaps that will be broug! t from the interior of ple, whose liberty is said to be a curse to them, live 
There would have beet 
with the 327.000 more slaves in 1830 than there were, if the 
t Neit*er adult slaves had borne the same proportion to the 
Enzland nor France will probably sit ax quiet svectators, slave children under 10, as the adults of the free 


—-— 








States government secretly favors the procedure 


4 ny re. 7 1 “3 A T.* ans mini 2 x . : 
Ia virtue of the power vested in him by this law, the) and see the United Stites extend her dominion on the bor colored people did to theirs of the same age. Thus 


President of the Un'ted States has, uvon a notification |ders of the enli of Mexico. Ap , 
from the Mexican Charge de Affaires in this country, di- | rrasping ambition and increasing power of thisnation: ant 


They are jealous of the 


rected the U. s. Distvict Attornies t> prosecute-all ner-|it has been stated on the floor of the Brit'sh Parliament, a year.— Human Rights. 
sons found guilty of transgressing its provisions, within | that England will consider herself the ally of Mexico, | If you have respect to persons, ye commit sin.— 


their respective jurisdictions. The revenue officers are | should it be necessary for the latter, on this account, to 
apply for aid in preserving the integrity of her territory. 





also directed to aid in bringing such offenders to justice.- 


God is no respecter of persons.—Holy Writ. 


slavery wears out more than thirty thousand victims | 
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